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Condition of Edinburgh. 





Fy E are by no means certain 


meet with an agreeab 







cused of malice. 


catia may be called in 
question by the Scottish 
Lion. Nevertheless, we have 
conceived it to be our duty 
; not to neglect Scotland in 
our predatory excursions ; and after 
the manner of our countrymen long 
ago, we shall concentrate our troops | 


We do not mean to set it on fire, as | 


to make its inhabitants unite for the 
common defence. The enemies we shall make 
visible to them are more fatal than the English 
archers were at Flodden; and the battle, we sus- 
pect, is still as deadly, although it wears a differ- 
ent aspect. 

Edinburgh has been pronounced by all the tra- 
vellers from Grecian Williams to Dr. Carus to be 
one of the most beautiful cities of modern Europe. 
We can have no hesitation in saying this is quite 
true. Romantically situate on the southern 
shores of the Frith of Forth, upon the slopes and 
ridges of a congeries of rugged hills, it bears a 
singular and well-known resemblance to the site of 
Athens, as seen from the Hgean Sea. In other 
respects the modern may well be compared to the 
ancient city, for it has been appropriately styled 


to add, a city of tombs. 


when we cross the Tweed 
and begin to illustrate 
the social and sanitary 
condition of our northern 
neighbours that we shajl 


pose may be misunderstood. 
Our motives, which at Wol- 
| Pesanon agp or Stafford, or 
Newcastle are beyond all} of the sea, upon which the grey castle is perched | 


Hertford once did; but we confess! miserable of the inhabitants. 
our object is not the less caleulated | mundi ! 





rises an obelisk to the memory of political 
martyrs. Not far from this rest the remains of 
David Hume, the historian ; and on the high road 
to Holyrood Palace stands another Doric monu- 
ment, to the memory of Robert Burns, the poet. 

Holyrood Palace, with its ruined chapel (beau- 
tiful even in its ruins), is itself nothing more than 
a monument of departed greatness. Here, in 
truth, we have associated all that is interesting 
and romantic in the history of Edinburgh :—the 
brilliant but unfortunate career of James II.; the 
turbulence of the great nobles; the intrigues of 
France and Lorraine; the sins and sorrows of 
Queen Mary; and the stern iconoclasticism of 
Knox. 

Edinburgh, we all know, is divided into two 
natural and well-marked divisions,—the old town 
and the new. The former is chiefly built on the 
slope of a rising ground which commences at | 
Holyrood and terminates about a mile off in that | 
| huge pile of basaltic rock, 450 feet from the level | 





like an eagle’s nest. The centre of this remark- 

able ridge is traversed in their order by the, 
Cannongate, the High-street, the Lawn Market, 
and the Castle-hill ; and on each side of this still | 
stately line of street are grouped those ancient 
and gigantic masses of building which excite the 
wonder and astonishment of all who for the first | 
time behold them. Once the principal residence | 





and march at once on the capital. | of the old nobility and the élite of the city, this | 


quarter is now abandoned to the poorest and most 
Sic transit gloria | 


It is seldom we can contemplate a stage of | 
human transition so complete. The northern! 
gorge of this ascending rock, once the ce lebrated | 
north loch, is now drained, and intersected by | 


lines of railway and by public gardens; 


in the empire. 


|ancient mythology, 
| destroy ? 


of Edinburgh within its boundary, as defined by 
the Reform Bill, according to the census of 1851, 
was 160,302, and we have reason to fear the in- 
crease has not been very great. 

The proportion of births, marriages, and deaths 
in this population does not vary much from that of 
any other large town in the empire, with two 
remarkable and fatal exceptions. The mortality 
of infants is extraordinary ; and the mortality of 
aged persons is most extraordinary. Of this we 
shall speak again. 

Dr. W.T. Gardiner, in a letter to the town council, 
and read at their meeting on the Sth of March 
of the present year, showed the possibility of 
ascertaining the death-rate of particular streets, 
squares, wynds, and closes.* He suggested that 
instructive lessons might be drawn from such local 
mortality bills; and he showed from the last 
census that while some parts of the New Town 
had a death rate of 5 per cent., some parts of the 


| Old Town had a death rate of 17 per cent.! These 


statements involve a very grave and, to us, unex- 
| pected consequence. Edinburgh, although the 
most beautiful, is one of the most unhealthy cities 
Is it not a sad reflection, that so 
much beauty must be compared to the syren of the 
which charmed but to 


To account for this extraordinary mortality, we 
have looked into the nature of its climate. But 
we think it cannot be this. The mean annual 
temperature is only 3 degrees less than that of 
London. The fall of rain is only 24 inches, some- 


| thing like 25 per cent. less than that of Glasgow. 


From its altitude and isolated position, it is in- 


deed much exposed to the influence of the north 


and east winds. The east winds in particular, 
which prevail more than one-third of the whole 


and | | year, have been described to us by the natives as 


beyond this gorge, upon the commencement of the | | peculiarly cold and piercing, surcharged with 
gradual slope, which extends northward to the | moisture, and impregnated with chlorine. This 
sea, are planted the most magnificent of the streets | | may originate, and, in fact, does originate diseases 
and squares which constitute the new town of Edin- | of the lungs and chest, as the medical reports from 
burgh. Between the foundations of these two cities | the barracks of Edinburgh Castle too clearly 


have elapsed the period of at least three centuries ; | 


prove. 


But it can scarcely be a proximate cause 


and the contrast between them, as far as we! of malignant fever. 


know, has no parallel. There is no adequate re- 


semblance, we think, to our own St. Giles’s and | water-supply. 
London, with Liverpool, or even with Glasgow, 


Grosvenor-square, as some of their local topo- 


Nor is it possible to find a sufficient cause in its 
For Edinburgh, compared with 


graphers have insisted ; and to compare the con- | occupies a position eminently satisfactory. The 
joined cities of Edinburgh with the squalid rues | Pentland Hills—a picturesque range of distant 
“a city of monuments: ” we are almost tempted | of St. Martin and St. Denis, on the one hand, and | hills to the southward==are the source of numerous 


It has no specific. trade. | with the Place Venddme, or the Faubourg St. | | springs and rivers, which in the course of years 


Its commerce, compared with that of a third-rate | Germain on the other, would, in both respects, be a have been skilfully and economically applied to 


manufacturing town in Lancashire, sinks into) | gross exaggeration. 


insignificance. The first impression, 


The fact is, the antique 


the supply of the city by a joint-stock company. 
indeed, | _grandeur of the old town, and the subdued cold, | Reports are made every week by this company to 


which the traveller forms of Edinburgh is, that its | | classical beauty of the new town of Edinburgh, | ithe Town Council, and we observe by a recent 
whole character and interest belong to the past. ‘constitute an aspect, sui generis, so striking and /| return that it is 650 cubie feet per minute. If 
No sooner does he emerge from its commodious | picturesque, that we have nothing to compare it | we suppose this supply to be continued for only 


railway station, than the elegant spire erected to | with. 


“ Whoever,” says Charlotte Bronte, “‘ have | twelve hours a day, it would give upwards of twenty 


the memory of Sir Walter Scott bursts into view. once seen Edinburgh, with its cowchant erag- lion, | gallons per head to the population. The quality of 
In the next street are two bronze statues, by | will see it again in their dreams.” | this Edinburgh water is also superior to ours. It 

But it is not our present intention to enter upon contains but a small proportion of mineral salts in 
a criticism of the wsthetical qualities of Edinburgh. | solution ; and, according to Dr. Clark’s scale of 


Chantrey, of George 1V. and William Pitt. 
In the adjoining square is a Trajan’s pillar, 130 


feet high, supporting a colossal statue of Lord | These, indeed, may be briefly stated. 


Melville. Here and there throughout the city are | | 


planted a number of equestrian statues to the! 
customary heroes. But the Calton hill is the 
great necropolis. Here we have the celebrated 
national monument, intended to be a literal 
reproduction of the Parthenon, and to commemo- 
rate the victory of Waterloo ; but its gigantic 
columns and broken entablature have more the 
appearance of a ruin than a recent erection; and 
it remains a monument indeed, but only of a 
magnificent and impracticable design. Another 
conspicuous erection, on the very summit of the 
hill, is asort of Irish round-tower, 108 feet high, 
which serves the purpose of a monument to 
Nelson, and also to support a time-ball and a 
flag-staff. Two Choragic structures of an early 
Greek type are dedicated to the ashes of Playfair 
and Dugald Stewart,—the one a mathematician, 
the other a metaphysician of some eminence. On 
the opposite side, in the Calton burying-ground, 





There can be | hardness, its average is about 5 degrees, the New 


| no question but the picturesque effect is due to three | River water being 12 degrees, and the Chelsea 


| principal causes: first, to the space the city covers, | 16 degrem. 
| which is greater than that of any other town of /t 


equal population in the kingdom; secondly, to the | )n 


Moreover, it just contains that quan- 
ity of carbonates which render its passage in- 
ocuous through leaden pipes,—a circumstance, 


undulations and contrasts of this ground; and, | among others, which shows how richly Edinburgh 





lastly, to the intermixture of fine landscape, with its 
architecture. Its proximity to the sea may be men- 
tioned. But we cannot go into this subject. Some 
further notes on its architecture, in connection 
with what we must regard as an improved taste, we 
shall for the present reserve, leaving the reader to 
form his impression of our ideas from our recent 
illustrations. In the meantime we have other 
work to do, When the patient is suffering from 
a disease of the lungs, we may reasonably pass by 
an eruption of the skin. Accordingly we shall 
turn our attention to that part in the condition of 
Sdinburgh respecting which we conceive our ob- 
servations will prove of more immediate value. 
We begin with the population. The population 


is gifted by nature. Nor is the cost of this water 
extravagant. Edinburgh pays only at the rate 
of 10d. per pound on four-fifths of the rental. 
There is, indeed, a conspicuous want of public 
wells in the old town, compared with its popr- 
lation, and the fountains which have been 
recently erected by the exertions of private indi- 
viduals, in particular by Miss Catherive Sinclair, 
whose rational benevolence is beyond all praise, 
are situate chiefly in the new town, where they 
are least required. 

Since, then, we cannot attribute this sad mor- 
tality to either of these causes, we must seek for 








* See The Scotsman 
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others. We have made inquiries concerning intra- 
mural burying-grounds, but we find Edinburgh 
as well supplied with cemeteries as ancient 
Etruria. Spacious and well-regulated abattoirs 
exist in the city. There are no iron works as at 
Stafford,—no potteries, as in Lambeth,—no dis- 
gusting manufactures, as in Bermondsey. Al! 
that public companies can do for the support 
of the common good and the public amenity 
seems to be well done. All the printing-oflices 
consume their own smoke. The tall chimney 





of the Edinburgh gas-works, rising from the | 
obscure regions of the Cannongate, towers high | 
above Nelson’s monument, with which, indeed, it 
may well be compared in artistic value. The) 


public charitics, from the Royal Infirmary to the 
House of Refuge, are, next to our own, probably | 
the best regulated and most useful in the king- | 
dom, The Volunteers have turned out well: coals | 
are cheap: provisions are plentiful: wages are 
high. In truth, after exhausting our coe 
we have arrived at the conclusion that the abnormal | 
and unhealthy condition of Edinburgh is due to| 
three primary and persistent causes,—the over- | 
crowding of the population in certain districts, | 
a general deficiency of drainage, and an extraor- | 
dinary degree of drunkenness, 
In our next article we shall lay before our readers 

our reasons for these opinions, and the facts upon 
which they sre based. 





THE ART-UNION OF LONDON. 
Tuk annual general meeting of the Art-Union | 
of London was held on Tuesday last, on the Stage 
of the new Adelphi Theatre, Henry Thomas | 
Hope, esq., presiding. The theatre was full, and) 
the proceedings passed off most satisfactorily. 
The Chairman having apologised for the absence | 


| 
of Lord Monteagle, the president, who had pro- | 


mised to attend, 
Mr. Godwin, honorary secretary, read the 
following 
REPORT. 


The Council proceed to lay before the Art-Unicn of 
London their annual Report in this twenty-fifth year of 
its establishment. Various circumstances have concurred 
to render the subscription for the present year less than it 
has been on some previous occasions: it amounts, how- 
ever to the sum of 10,892/. 4s. A general depression in 
trade, disasters in India, and disruption in America, 
would afford sufficient reason why itis not larger. The 
Council, moreover, cannot overlook the fact, that a very 
large number of projects, all professing to have the same 
end in view, now bid for the patronage of the public. The 
Council do not of necessity regard these schemes in any 
inimical spirit. Where the end proposed is good, and 
the means employed judicious and legitimate, they can 
only be glad to see others exerting themselves to forward 
the same cause in which they have long, and it may 
be said successfully, laboured; but they cannot but 
feel how much it must tend to damage the credit of such 
associations in general, when their management is 
characterised by ill-advised or reckless expenditure of 
the funds placed under their control, or where speculators 
assume the name of Art-Union merely to puff their own 
wares and to mystify the mind of the public by putting 
forward, like a fraudulent trade-mark, the title of 
legitimate associations, from which their schemes should 
be carefully distinguished, differing altogether asthey do 
in principle and object. 

The Council continue to receive evidence in favour of 
the wisdom of that part of the plan of the Art-Union of 
London which leaves to prizeholders the right of select- 
ing for themselves works of art from the current public 
exhibitions, notwithstanding some objections that may 
attach to it. Societies in both the Sister Kingdoms, 
founded on the principle of confining the right of selec- 
tion to the managing committee, have abandoned this, 
after trial, in favour of the plan of the Art-Union of Lon. 
don. The prizeholder values more highly what he has 
selected in accordance with his own views and partiali- 
ties than would otherwise be the case, and the desire to 
have this right of selection increases the number of sub- 
scribers,—a result not to be overlooked, since without 
subscribers even a better plan would of course be useless. 





The effort of judging, moreover, is a valuable one, and, 
in many known instances, has proved the cc t 








added to it the sam of 242/. 10s., to purchase a picture by 
Mr. A. P. Newton. 

This, with the various other selected prizes, in the whole 
157 works of art, were exhibited in the galleries of the 
Seciety of British Artists, with their kind permission, 
and were visited, as usual, by a large number of persons, 
part of the time without any restriction as to tickets. 

These works were purchased from the current exhibi- 
tions to the following amounts :— 





From the Royal Academy............- #€1,554 4 0 
British Institution ...... Sovececscenece 433 10 0 
Society of British Artists ........ soseee 131,295 8&8 © 
Institution of Fine Arts ........00.6.. 460 12 0 
Rogal Scottish Academy ..... eseccees ° 50 0 0 
Water Colour Society ......... otseeve 510 10 0 
New Water Colour Society ............ 568 10 0 

£4,812 11 0 


Every subscriber of the current year has received a 
copy of the engraving after Turner’s picture of “ Italy.” 
Each guinea paid for the ensuing year will entitle the 
subscriber to an engraving by Mr. C. W. Sharpe, from 
the picture by Mr. F. Goodall, A.R.A., called “ Raising 
the Maypole.’’ The painting represents what was to be 
seen on the Ist of May in every town and village of the 
kingdom, during some centuries, when the whole people 
sang, with the spirit of Milton, though with other 
words :— 


‘* Hail, bounteous May, that dost inspire 
Mirth and youth, and warm desire ; 
Woods and groves are of thy dressing, 
Hi}l and dale doth boast thy blessing. 
Thus we salute thee with our early song, 
And welcome thee and wish thee long.” 


The strong men of the village are raising the Maypole 
just without the park gates, the owner of the domain and 
his children looking on, at a time when the restoration 
of Charles II. had brought back the accustomed sports, — 
sports of which a poet in the previous reign had written,— 


‘* Happy the age, and harmlesse were the dayes 
(For then true love and amity were found), 
When every village did a Maypole raise, 

And Whitsun-ales and May-games did abound.”’ 


The shaft is adorned with wreaths of flowers, a child 
marks the period of the year by holding up a bunch of 
flowering hawthorn, and bachelors and maidens, hus- 
bands and wives, of all ages and conditions, including 
the gaffer of the village, are gathered round to welcome 
with music and dance the advent of Spring, and to re- 
peat a festival which had been common even in Pagan 
times. 

The painter has expressed his entire satisfaction with 
the work of the engraver, in which the Council concur, 
and they have no doubt that the public will ratify their 
judgment. The plate is now at press, so that there will 
be no delay in the issue of the impressions. 

For coming years the Council have placed several fine 
works in the hands of engravers. 

The Council, always auxious to aid in facilitating the 
enjoyment afforded by the treasures of art, have presented 
a memorial to Government, praying for the adoption in 
the several galleries and museums of the nation of the 
uniform plan of opening them to the general public every 
day in the week except Sunday; but with a charge of 
sixpence for each person (except students) on Thursday 
and Friday. They hope that this proposal may be enter- 
tained, and the plan fully adopted by the time of the 
opening of the International Exhibition of 1862, so that 
the visitors to London, both native and foreign, may have 
the benefit of the removal of the uncertainty now cansed 
by the conflicting rules for admission observed at the 
different national collections. 

In reply to the offer of a premium of 160 guineas for 
the best series of designs in outline, illustrative of the 
“Idylls of the King,’’ forty-three sets were submitted, 
consisting of 540 drawings, and were exhibited publicly 
for five weeks with the prizes. After due examination, 
the Council awarded the premium to a set which proved 
to be the work of Mr. Paulo Priolo, resident in Edinburgh. 
The artist has undertaken to engrave them in outline, 
and copies will be distributed to all subscribers of a 
future year, to the expenses of which year the amount of 
of the premium will be charged. The council, to show 
their appreciation of the very satisfactory response made 
to the advertisement, awarded honorary premiums of 
twenty guineas each to two other sets, which were found 
to be by Mr. Edward Corbould and Mr. Alexander Rowan. 

In reply to the offer of two premiums of seventy guineas 
and thirty guineas for the best and second best statuettes 
to be submitted under certain conditions, eleven models 
were sent in, but were not found to justify the award of 
the first premium. The premium of thirty guineas was 
adjudged to a group, “ Alfred in the Camp of the Danes,”’ 
afterwards found to be by Mr. Thomas Duckett. 

Vacancies have been caused in the council by the retire- 
ment of General Derville and W. H. Carpenter, Esq., 
and the lamented death of Matthew Uzielli, esq. (whose 
remarkable collection of works of art has been conse- 
quently dispersed), and of Sir Charles Barry, R.A., the 
architect of the Westminster Palace. This illustrious 
man, to whom the architecture of this country is indebted 


Cape of Good Hope, China, East Indies, Egypt, France, 
Holiand, Natal, New Brunswick, New Zealand, Nova 
Scotia, Portugal,Prussia, Russia, Spain, Tuscany, Turkey, 
the United States, Venezuela, and the West Indies, a 
cordon of good feeling extending all round the earth,—an 
organization of harmonising agencies,—the council, for 
you, offer their best thanks. They would also record 
the thanks they have already conveyed to William L. 
Donaldson, esq., who, having acted for many years as the 
efficient honorary solicitor of the association, has recently 
resigned the appointment. 

In connection with our honorary assistants, at home 
and abroad, it may be mentioned that, acting on a sug- 
gestion from without, it has been resolved that any sub- 
scriber bringing ten new subscribers to the Society, shall 
be entitled to receive an India paper proof of the plate of 
the year, in lieu of the ordinary print for his own sub- 
scription, 

The Council have had under consideration the desire 
constantly expressed by members to be able to become 
possessed by subscription of bronzes and statuettes pro- 
dneed by the Society, and have made an arrangement by 
which this can be effected. Thus, a subscriber of two 
guineas for two chances may have a small iron tazza in 
lieu of the prints to which he would be entitled. For 
three guineas the large iron tazza, or the Clytie may be 
had with three chances. For four guineas, the Parian 
statuette of Innocence, the Dancing-girl, or Narcissus, 
with four chances; and soon through a considerable 
range, including the bronzes. In each case, if only one 
chance in the distribution of prizes be desired, the sub- 
scription required is less. In making this arrangement, 
the mere cost of producing the several works at this time 
has alone been considered, without including any part of 
the large sums originally paid for the models and desigiis. 

From an early date in the history of the Art Union the 
Council have expressed their anxiety to assist in the cul- 
tivation of fine art as applied to manufactures ; desiring, 
in an educational point of view, that all articles in daily 
use should have the forms of beauty which art can give. 
Following out this policy, with special reference to the 
schools in connection with the Science and Art Depart- 
ment of the Committee of Council on Education, pre- 
miums of 10/. each and of 5/, each, to the extent of 100/. 
have been offered to the pupils of those schools on certain 
published conditions. Especial attention has been 
directed to the value of the study of the human and ani- 
mal forms, and a variety of subjects for design, such asa 
bronze candelabrum, a garden flower vase, a majolica 
dish, an ornamented tazza, and a pedestal for the bust of 
Clytie, or the Belvedere Apollo, have been named. The 
expenditure will be charged to the year in which the de- 
signs are made use of. 

The bust of the Apollo alluded to is intended to form a 
companion to the Clytie, and has been executed in Parian 
in accordance with the annoucement in the last report. A 
certain number of copies will be distributed on the pre- 
sent occasion. 

The statuette of ‘‘ Caractacus,’’ by Mr. Foley, R.A., 
has been prodaced in bronze by Mr. Hatfield and by 
Messrs. Elkington. Acertain number of these will also 
be distributed. 

The following is a general statement of the receipts and 
disbursements :— 


Amount of subscriptions ...........++++- £10,882 4, 0 
Amount set apart for purchase of pictures 

bronzes, and other prizes .......--.+0++ 5,549 0 0 
Cost of engraving of the year ........-.-- 2,101 14 7 


Printing report, almanac, and circulars, 
advertising, agents’ commission, exhibi- 
tion, &c., &c., &c., including reserve of 
25 per Cent... cccccccccccccsvevecssecess 3,240 9 58 


The accounts have been audited by two members of the 
general body of subscribers, Mr. J. Jones, and Mr. A. 
Jago, and three members of the Finance Committee. 

The reserve fund now amounts to the sum of 10,026/. 

The sum of 5,540/, has been set apart for prizes under 
the following arrangements, viz., for works to be selected 
by the prizeholders themselves :— 


CU Miiicses pice sé tvs se ve bocececsl® Gach, 
ae psdehonteaketeanicnen ax eee 
DB ss sb ccun se vs eaves 5 
OD 5 apadeepenssivapavcenekisvddhasie 25 
BP cs thence 4 “ 
4 90 tee ene teeeee ” 
Wis venas ooeneesenwuse wo 60 ,, 
De haone pcoeenhieon seem 
© ey suencvetounte ‘ee o- eS, 
Sa Seeweces i) ee 
Lop obecenchee Ee 





and 20 Bronzes, ‘‘ Caractacus.’* 
250 Porcelain Busts of ‘* Apollo.” 
30 Silver Medals of Wilkie. 
10 Chromolithographs. 
150 Sets of Photographs of Rome. 
and 210 Volumes of 12 Photographs. 


making in all 830 prizes. 


The mode of allotting the porcelain busts, medals, &e., 
will be somewhat modified, with a view to producing a 





to a greater extent than is at present generally under- 
stood, was a member of the original committee that 
founded this association. His death was deplored far and 
wide, and Westminster Abbey was opened to receive his 
.’ 





of an education beneficial to the individual and to the 
arts of the country. It may be that the works of our 
chief painters are not found in great numbers amongst 
our prizes. But this would probably be the case under 
any arrangement, the demand for their productions (the 
result of that increasing love of art which the operations 
of this Association have greatly contributed to induce), 
leaving few of their works for sale to the general public. 
Art has amongst its professors various shades and degrees 
of merit, and many of high capabilities labour ill-paid ali 
their lives, never attaining, perhaps for want of oppor- 
tunity, the position which ensures fortune. To aid such 
as these is a privilege and advantage. To get a man’s 
best out of him we must encourage and cheer. Without 
such encouragement talent may be lost. The early efforts 
of some of our greatest men in many welks have been 
failures. But the power was in them, and, the oppor. 
tunity offering, they learnt to succeed. 

Again, as leading to the expenditure of larger sums on 
art, by additions to the amount of the prizes, the effect 
of the plan pursued is undeniable. As an instance, the 
act of Mr. F. W. Strugnell,a subscriber in the last distri- 
bution, may be mentioned, who, having a prize ‘of 20/., 


Tne Council, in continuation of our medallic series 
illustrative of British artists, has commissioned Mr. 
Wiener, of Berlin, to execute a medal commemorative of 
their late colleague, with a view of the Houses of Parlia- 
ment on the reverse. The production of a medal com- 
memorative of the late Sir Richard Westmacott, R.A., has 
also been determined on, but the artist is not yet selected. 
The number of competent medal die-engravers in this 
country is still very small, the demand for their services, 
unfortunately, being very limited. 

To fill two of the vacancies in the council just now 
alluded to, R. Westmacott, esq., R.A., and Charles Barry, 
esq,, have been elected. 

Revising the list of agents and local honorary secre- 
taries, it was found that ninety-nine of these had sent so 
few subscriptions during the last three years as to render 
it unadvisable to incur the expense of specimens and other 
charges on their account, and their names were accord- 
ingly removed from it. Others have since been appointed, 
and the council will gladly receive the names of additional 
gentlemen wi'ling to serve. To the great body of 
honorary secretaries throughout the United Kingdom, 
and to be found also in Australia, California, Canada, 











more equable distribution of them. The picture prizes 
and bronzes of ‘‘ Caractacus,’’ will be drawn from the 
wheel as heretofore. A cardinal number will then be 
drawn from the large wheel, and every seventeenth name 
in the list, reckoning both forwards and backwards from 
that number, will be entitled to one of the minor prizes, in 
order as the names stand, with this proviso only, that if 
any name so determined have already gained a picture 
prize or bronze, the other prize will pass to the next suc- 
ceeding name. Those who become possessors of the 
bronze * Caractacus,”’ will have good reason to con- 
gratulate themselves. 

The full-sized figure, as was stated last year, was 
executed for the corporation of the City of London, and 
is placed in the Mansion House, with others commissioned 
in accordance with a wise order of the court, made in 
1852, for procuring suitable works of art for the decoration 
of the Egyptian Hall in that building. For this step in 
aid of a noble art, the corporation of the City of London 
and their architect, Mr. Bunning, a member of your coun- 
cil, are entitled to the warm thanks of all who are in- 
terested in its cultivation and desire to see our public 
buildings fittingly adorned. 

The art of the sculptor, as at present practised, has 
scarcely taken sufficient root in the body of the age. The 
Present would seem to offer to sculptors a domain as yet 
but partially subjugated by them. They who seize and 
appropriate it will find in it the most powerful means of 
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their art to be regarded as a refining, joy-giving, house- 
hold friend. Longfellow saw this when he wrote,— 
** Oh, thou sculptor, painter, poet, 
Take this lesson to thy heart: 
That is best which lieth nearest, 
Shape from that thy work of art.” 


Art should not be viewed as a mere accomplishment, 
but as essential to the well-being of the state. It is not 
to be cultivated solely as a luxury for the few, but made to 
enter into, cheer, adorn, and elevate the whole life of the 
whole people; and the study of it should be forwarded in 
a grave and serious spirit, as a matter of the utmost and 
widest consequence. Such pursuits interpose a whole- 
some safeguard against entire absorption in money- 
making—the danger of our day; and, in a country like 
this, cannot be too highly valued. A material progress is 
no compensation for a moral decadence. Man, we have 
been told, is not “‘ to live by bread alone,”’ 

Efforts are being made throughout the country to pro 
mote the study of art and extend its enjoyments, but these 
proceed but slowly. 

It is to be regretted that the proposition to provide a 

free Art-Gallery in Manchester, mentioned in the last 
report, has been abandoned ; the stipulated amount not 
having been raised. A large sum, however, was pro- 
mised, and it might be urged that the projectors should 
somewhat circumscribe their views and commence the 
undertaking on a smaller basis. Every endeavour should 
be made to provide collections of fine works in our large 
towns. Again: too little is being done to induce the 
study of drawing by the youth of the middle classes. If 
art education were made general, advantages would 
result, not only to the individual, but to the country at 
large. An artistic public would drive bad taste out of the 
market, improve the manufactures, and enable our artists 
to take higher walks. The true artist knows well that 
accidents and eccentricities do not afford the best subjects 
for illustration and enforcement, but that which is uni- 
versal and complete. ‘‘ Perpetual modernness,”’ says 
Emerson, shrewdly, ‘‘ is the measure of merit in every 
work of art; since the author of it was not misled by 
anything short-lived or local, but abode by real and 
abiding traits.’’ The artist must be poet as well as me- 
chanic. With noble intention, pure sentiment, and right 
judgment, we also require in a picture proper representa- 
tion and technical skill. But mere representation, how- 
ever perfect, will not suffice. Imitation is not art. The 
artist has a higher mission than to delineate. He must 
rightly select and make obvious,—originate and convey, 
to be worthy of the name. A picture demands alike 
head, hand, and heart. More especially it is the pro- 
vince of the artist to extract and set forth beauty. Every 
part of the universe is full of it : we find it alike in a stone 
and a flower. A salt cannot crystallize, but we have it 
in a form defying imitation, while the spider and the bee 
produce it instinctively in their work. It haunts a ruin, 
peeps out of the bells of the foxglove, floods the moun- 
tain, and may be seen sailing away, a cloud in the gorgeous 
sky. Instinct bids us welcome and honour it when recog- 
nized. But, though it is everywhere, it must be sought 
for. Multitudes live in the midst of it blind, losing infi- 
nite joy. Toteach others to see this beauty is not asmall 
mission: to discover and make it evident to all was the 
great duty confided to art at its birth. 

The approaching year is fraught with interest, and 
promises results of great importance. In the pro- 
posed International Exhibition, now being organized 
and prepared for, such a display of modern art-works 
will, probably, be included as has never before been 
witnessed. We shall there see what has been done 
during the last hundred years by various nations,— 
what progress we ourselves are making. By comparison 
and friendly strife all will be incited to exertion, and all 
may be gainers. Unless interfered with by wars abroad 
or other disasters, the proposed Exhibition of i862 can 
scarcely fail to be successful in the highest acceptation of 
the word. Your council look forward to it as full of pro- 
mise, and will conclude their report with the expression 
of an earnest hope :—May peace be preserved, and the 
fine-arts flourish. 


The Chairman then moved the adoption of the 
report, and in doing so said he was relieved 
from making any very lengthy remarks upon it 
by its being so very elaborate in itself. It had 
put them in possession of the state of their affairs, 
and had given them every information with 
regard to their future prospects. As one of the 
earliest members of the society present, he could 
speak in strong terms of the able manner in 
which it had been conducted. He had heard it 
said by some artists, that sufficient encourage- 
ment had not been given to them; but the 
object of that society, as he understood it, was 
not merely for the encouragement of artiste, 
but for the encouragement of art itself. The 
advantages the Art-Union offered to artists was, 
that they obtained a market for their works by the 
cultivation of a taste in buyers for such works. 
Looking at their operations, he thought they 
might consider they had made very great pro- 
gress. It was felt, as Mr. Godwin had said in 
his report, that the system of self-selection, 
though it might not at first lead always to the 
selection of the best works, led to the improve- 
ment of the taste of the people, and he believed 
that the high prices now given to artists for their 
pictures was greatly due to the means afforded by 
that society for drawing attention to the works of 
artists and leading to the improvement of taste. 

Mr. J. H. Foley, R.A., seconded the resolution, 
which was carried unanimously. 

Professor Westmacott, R.A.,—as an artist no 
longer practising his profession—bore testimony 
to the excellence of the management, and he did 
so with the greatest pleasure, as he had to forego 
certain prejudices with regard to the effect which 
these societies would have in educating the taste 
of the people in the selection of works of art. He 





to educate the taste of the people, and also artists, 
and expressed it to be his opinion that it was a 
disgrace to the nation that the Academy had to 
depend for support on the shillings of the public 
without any Government aid—never having re- 
ceived anything from the Government excepting 
5,000/. from the private purse of George III. 
He thought that the present system of selection in 
reference to our public works needed amendment. 
Committees to decide on competitions were formed 
of those who knew nothing of art, and many su- 
perior artists would not send in designs in conse- 
quence. In gem engraving they had been for years 
depending upon foreigners. This was discredit- 
able to English artists. Complaints were some- 
times made of the decline of art. He did not 
think it was declining, but the contrary. He would 
conclude with moving,— 

That the best thanks of the meeting be offered to the 
council for their services during the past year, and parti- 
calarly to Mr. George Godwin and Mr. Lewis Pocock, for 


their unvarying exertions to advance, as honorary secre- 
taries, the interests of the society. 


Dr. Clark seconded the motion, which was car- 
ried unanimously, 

Mr. Godwin returned thanks for his colleague, 
the council, and himself, and, after some general 
observations, proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Benjamin Webster for his kindness in granting the 
use of the Adelphi Theatre, and to Mr. William 
Smith for his active co-operation. 

Mr. Robert Bell seconded the resolution, which 
was put and carried enthusiastically. 

At a subsequent stage of the proceedings Mr. 
Webster was discovered to be in one of the wings, 
and, on being informed, said he was extremely | 
gratified, and felt it to be a great honour that his | 
theatre was devoted to so admirable a purpose. 
Miss Janet Henderson and Miss Franks having 
consented to draw the numbers and the prize 
tickets, and Messrs. Wade and Tayler to act as 
scrutineers, the drawing commenced. 

We give a list of the principal prizeholders 
below. 

Thanks were then voted to the young ladies, to 
the scrutineers, to the auditors, and to the chair- 
man, and the meeting separated. 





200/.—Briggs, Lady, Brighton. 
150/.—Horsfall, John, Thirsk; Machin, H. C., Mon- 
treal. 
100/.— Callender, P., Birkenhead ; Jackson, Miss E. F., 
Carshalton ; Purdon, W., Kelso. 
75!.—Baker, R., Sydenham ; Benevolus, per J. Weller, 
Croydon ; Gee, J. B., Halstead ; Markland, S. P., Hand- 
ley; Wells, G., Birmingham. 
60/.—Black, Capt., Madras ; Bliokhorn, W., jun., Man- 
chester; Dyke, G., Farringdon; Graham, Mrs. J. H., 
Newtonbary. 
40l1.—Macdonald, J., Antigua; Mozly, F. B., Liver- 
pool; Parsons, J. G., Yarmouth; Shordiche, E. R., 
Antigua; Simons, J., Helston; Traherne, Miss F., 
Bridgend ; Wells, J., Percy-street. 

30/.—Barber, Capt., Leadenhall-street; Bateson, Hon. 
Mrs., Grosvenor-place; Beck, P., Shrewsbury; Belton, 
S. E., Ancoats; Cort, W. G., Blackburn; Gibson, G., 
Leeds ; Gassett, J. J., 2, Hertford-street ; Hatfield, J. A., 
Cumberland-street ; Johnson, J., Liverpool; Lawrie, D. 
Kilmarnock ; Mackintosh, C. F., Inverness ; Moore, R. S., 
H.M.S. Impregnable; Sinclair, J. M., Canterbury, N.Z.; 
Smith, Geo., Middlewich ; Wiley, G. A., Islington ; Young- 
husband, J. T., St. John’s-wood. 
25/.—Ascough, J., Handsworth; Bath, Mrs., The Tem- 
ple; Blundell, A., 50, Cornhill ; Burroughs, J. T. R., Lee; 
Canaway, J. R., London Gazette; Casebourn, T. W., 
Hartlepool ; Judd, J., jr., Farringdon; Leicester, G. O., 
Bayswater; Little, B., Bath; Lupton, Jno., Arnley; 
Marsh, Dr., St. Ives; Mittlehobson, W.C., Berbice ; Mor- 
ley, L. B., Liverpool; Ogden, J., Warrington ; Pearce, 
W. Bristol ; Proctor, W., Clifton; Richards, Miss Alfre- 
ton; Speckley, T., Wood-street ; Thurlow, Mrs., Bank of 
England; Voller, W., Blackheath. 
201.—Barry, F. C., Birchin-iane; Boultbee, Captain, 
Lyndhurst ; Chillman, M., St.Petersburg ; Clifton, N. H., 
Cross-street, Islington ; Coleman, R., Wandsworth ; Dob- 
son, Sam., Cardiff; Fowle, Rev. W. C., Hereford; Gell- 
ham, H., Chepstow ; Green, J., Stonehouse ; Grove, Jno., 
Wandsworth ; Grundy, J.C., Manchester; Hussey, Rev.J., 
Brixton; Lloyd, R., Gracechurch-street ; Lord, T., Tod- 
morden ; Maitland, J. D., Rochester-road ; Metcalfe, Rev. 
W., Hadleigh; Murray, Major, Army and Navy Club; 
Ogden, E., Sheffield; Oldroyd, C., Dewsbury; Roberts & 
Co., York-buildings ; Sanders, R., Exeter; Silvester, T., 
West Bromwich; Swan, J., Lincoln; Thompson, Mrs., 
Regent’s-park ; Townsend, W., Halifax, N.S.; Ward, W., 
Hall. 
15l.—Berridge, R., Derby; Coles, H., Haughton ; Col- 
lier, Mrs. H., Dalston; Critchley, R. J., Dewsbury ; 
Deans, Captain, Kilmarnock ; Deli, J., Coventry ; Dobson, 
R., Birkenhead; Dykes, Mrs. Torquay; Ford, J , Wolver- 
hampton; George, —, Derby; Gibson, G. W., Chester- 
le-Street ; Hadfield, T., Blackburn ; Harper, T., Plymouth ; 
Haselman, P., Samarang; Homersham, J., Kent-road ; 
Horsley, T., Alfreton; Jeake, C. J., Portland, Australia ; 
Johnson, J., Hetton-le-Hole; Moore, W. P., Drury-lane ; 
Roberts, D., Old Kent-road ; Sadler, —, Mansfield ; Sloper, 
T. J. J., Grosvenor-street; Tuke, Dr., Albemarle. street ; 
Toole, H., Dublin ; White, Jno., Hartlepool ; Williams, W., 
Birkenhead ; Wilson, A., Vigo-street; X. Y. Z., per C. 
Croxford, Brentford. 
10/.—Aflato, J., Oporto; Beardmore, J., Deptford; 
Best, Hon. Captain, Upper George-street ; Brazil, W., 
Wenlock-place ; Brown, H., Cheltenham; Cleland, —, 
gth Lancers; Davies, F., Pershore; Dittinger, M., The 
Hague ; Hall, W. A., Tottenham ; Hancock, J.C., Devon. 
; Harrison, J., Wandsworth ; Homere, P., Smyrna ; 





then alluded to the efforts of the Royal Academy 


Hutt, J., Moorgate-street ; Jones, E. H., Wolverhamp- 
ton; Jones, T. B., Brixton; Kirby, J., Porchester- 
terrace; Long, J. W., Clapham Rise; Mason, H. W., 
Bermondsey-street; Monckton, Mrs., Stretton Hall; 
Morris, W., Chester; Mumford, M. J., Mimories; Nichol. 
son, J., Westbury-terrace; Pollock, A. J., Norwood; 
Simpson, A.M., Madras; Small, Dr., Boston, Lincoln; 
Stanley, J., Fleetwood ; Sterry, A., Swansea; Taylor, H., 
Bampton; Teschemaker, Dr., Exmouth ; Whittaker, W., 
Manchester; Wilson, Mrs. Col., Finsbury; Yeoman, 
Mrs., York. 

A Bronze Statuette of * Caractacus.’’—Ar, + v.. 
Leghorn ; Cheadle, T., Boulogne ; Crawley, R. S., Mount- 
street; Dudley, W. J., jun., Wellingbro; Feuvre, J. E., 
Southampton; Halse, —, Port Elizabeth; Ladd, W., 
Malta; M‘Andrew, H. C., Inverness; Marsh, E., Dediey ; 
Mackinn, W., Boston, U.S.; Marriott, J., Portland, 
S.A.; Miiller, Dr., Kilburn; Morrison, Mrs., Lewisham ; 
| Mootherhead, —, St. Petersburg ; Phipps, W. S., Ken- 
| nington ; Potts, W., Earl’s-terrace; Rennington, Major, 
| Harley-place ; Richardson, E., Mount-place ; Roberts, C., 

St. John’s Wood Park ; Whittingham, J., Nantwich. 
| A Silver Medal, commemorative of Sir David Wilkie, 
R.A.—Airey, Rev. J., St. Paul’s; Bolton, H., Birming- 
ham; Bourner, T., Hor-ham; Braithwaite, B., Zpsom; 
Carr, A. C., Goodge-street ; Clngston, W. W., Tillicoultrs ; 
Cockerell, F., Twickenham; Doe, J. B., Osborn-street ; 
Hall, W., Seaforth, Liverpool; Fenn, Geo., Brixton; 
Fisher, Kev. J., Oxford; Jackson, Rev. S., Magdalene 
College, Cambridge; Longden, G. A., Doctors’ Com- 
mons; Mackinson, F., Stirling; Pocock, L., Lewes; 
Porter, Hon. W., Cape Town; Propsting, K., Hobart 
Town; Psihary, N., Constantinople; Rich, S., Clifton ; 
Roberts, J., Liverpool; Russell, Miss M. W., Bristol; 
Sivyer, W., Portsea; Thompson, C., Sheffield ; Willyams, 
B., Truro; Vulliamy, J. J., Mickleham ; Westby, W. J., 
Dublin; Whitcombe, A., Cheltenham ; Wilson, E., Chel- 
tenham; Wise, Mrs., Royal Academy; Worthington, W., 
Newton. 

A Chromolithograph of *‘ Boulogne, 1857,’’—Drory, W., 
Frankfort; Fraser, E. J, Kensington; Porter, C., St. 
Ives ; Rishton, J. E., Chalcott-vil.; Somerton, G., Clifton ; 
Soward, J., 62, Gower-street ; Taylor, J., Bellbusk; T. P., 
per C. Burdett, Lutterworth; Walmisley, J., Durban; 
Whitting, R. A., Gray’s-inn. 











COLOUR ON STATUES, AND COLOUR 
ROUND STATUES.* 

In entertaining the view of the great 
statues of the presiding genii of the Greek 
temples having been surfaced with ivory for 
the purpose of being coloured up to a refined 
version of the tints of nature, we must not 
be under the impression that they had a common 
vulgar effect, like that of wax figures, for which 
we have an instinctive repugnance. This, indeed, 
would have defeated the very object which the 
priest had in view—that of impressing the multi- 
tude. Indeed, in as far as it could work at such 
a disadvantage, no doubt the exquisite taste of 
the Greeks was also applied to the finish of these 
works. The Minerva of the Parthenon was no 
mere sham of a great woman, but, in the hands of 
Phidias, was a bold, though a coerced attempt to 
realize the tutelar divinity of Athens, the im- 
mortal virgin of Wisdom—a being solemn and 
impassive, far above the human level, and through 
whose veins coursed, not blood, but celestial ichor. 

Dramatic effect in their worship was ever sought 
by the Greeks ; and it was only at special times 
that their divinities were unveiled at all to the 
general people. On such occasions every means 
were taken to work upon the senses. Coloured 
curtains tinted the light: ceremony lent its im- 
pression ; and music and the chant their charm. 
Censers filled the air with their ambrosial stream ; 
and sacrificial clouds waved before the divinity, 
like those of his own imaginary heaven, from be- 
hind which, to the entranced votary, well might 
the mystic god almost, or quite, seem to breathe, 
frown, or smile.t 

This was “a consummation devoutly to be 
wished ” by the priests; for then the fame of their 
god increased, and offerings flowed in to their 
treasury. To effect impressions like these, doubt- 
less, was it that their great statues were painted 
up to a key of divine life, which assuredly could 
not have been reached by the mere natural tints 
of ivory and gold. It was to accomplish this that 
the powers of such as Phidias were thus coerced ; 
and it was under all these devices that these mag- 
nificent idols were manufactured in those old days 
as the agents of polytheism and superstition. 

Whenever, also, the statue of the god himself, 
in the penetralia of his own marble house, was 
thus treated with the hues of life, doubtless its 





* By Mr. John Bell. See page 286, ante. 

+ The “ Lucius” of Apuleius (we may here note on 
Mr. Bell’s text) was placed ‘“‘as a statue” behind the 
veil of the Temple of Ceres at Eleusis, when he had 
“* reached the confines of death,’’ at his initiation, and 
was probabiy entranced and cataleptic, in the “* autopsia,”” 
—the regeneration or resurrection of the “ beatific 
vision” in the “ illuminated ”’ or the “‘ oracie,’’ of “‘ the 
God,” and the highest grade of initiation. Then the 
veil was suddenly withdrawn, and the ‘‘God-like” 
initiate was thus presented to the ‘‘ unhallowed ”’ people, 
“arrayed like the sun,”—a “ Shining Image,’’ such as 
Warburton, in his ‘ Divine Legation cf Moses” (vol. i., 
p. 299), tells us is ‘“‘so much spoken of by the Mystics” as 
** representing the Divine nature in general.” Here, 
then, we have a curious illustration of the original 
meaning and purpose of exhibiting idols or life-like statues 
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in heathen temples. 
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own immediate subordinates around, especially 
within the building, had in some degree to wear 
his livery. Also, when polychromy spread in ad- 
dition over the exterior architecture, harmony 
dictated that some variation of colour should be 
connected also with the outside sculpture, as 
especially in the backgrounds of the tympana, 
metopes, and friezes. As regards, however, the 
statues themselves in these situations, the variety 
of tint was probably confined to that obtained 
by difference of material,—as in shields, swords, 
helmets, and bridles of metal,—and not by added 
surface colour, requiring constant and extensive 
repairs not capable of being done in secret, as 
was the case with the interior figures. 

Thus do I conceive that the Greeks did colour 
some of their statues, and that they did so in 
different degrees, which, however, may be divided 
into two general styles of execution. One was 
the painting or staining them more or less to 
imitate reality, for the higher classes of which 
work it was, I conceive, that ivory was used, as 
in the great gods of the temples. The second 
was the obtaining of variety of colour by dif- 
ference of material. The former of these treat- 
ments can only, I conceive, find its excuse, if 
excuse it may be called, in the idolatry of the 
time. The second partakes of the character of 








any time of the colouring of independent marble 
statues, any more than in Greece. 

Having thus set forth my view as to the prac- 
tice of the ancient Greeks in this respect ; namely, 
that they did not colour their statues except for 
purposes of idolatry ; for which reason we find this 
treatment only connected with their temple archi- 
tecture, and that not always; we naturally come 
to the consideration as to whether we should now 
colour our statues? At any rate, in these isles 
we are not idolators. Our Church is not one of 
idolatry ; and therefore we have not, asI have said 
before, that excuse, such as it is, for colouring 
statues which the Pagans had. 

Quitting, however, for a moment, this vantage 
ground; let us consider the matter merely as an 
art question. 

Let us first consider—is theaddition of colouring 
to statues to be looked upon as an advance in art, 
or a retrogression? The polychromists will, of 
course, hold it to be the former; while the mono- 
chromists in sculpture will represent that it is 
rather a confusion of those arts which good taste 
has gradually separated, in the progress of civili- 
zation, into distinct languages of human expres- 
sion. The polychromist will claim honour for 
uniting the charms of colour with those of form, 
as the evidence of advance and improvement; while 





mosaic work, and is perhaps less objectionable in| the monochromist will point with a significant 


principle; but as an art it is assuredly more curious 
than beautiful, as may be remarked of several late 
experiments in this direction by our neighbours 
the French. 

While, however, it may be readily acknow- 
ledged that Greek art, covered with polytheism 
and superstition, did occasionally colour some of 
their most prized works; yet, on the other hand, 
with respect to the highest class of their inde- 
pendent marble statues, it is equally evident 
that they were left untouched in this respect, 
as we have seen was the case with that most 
cherished work of them all, the “ Venus of 
Cnidos.” 

I would thus submit that Greek art-craft 
made beautifal statues—uncoloured—as works of 
art, and left them so; and that it was Greek 
priestcraft that made them coloured—as idols, 
and as engines of state religion. This is a broad 
distinction : as such, I venture to submit it to 
youasa clue to what I readily acknowledge to 
have been the varied characters of old Greek prac- 
tice in this respect. 

We will now proceed to later times. Here 
the reflection obtrudes itself on us that even 
now we meet occasionally with coloured statues 
which savour of superstition; and I would avoid 
this phase of the subject ; and, as regards modern 
times, restrict myself solely to the art-craft of 
the question. 

In the Renaissance, or revival of the arts in 
Europe, we hear nothing of colouring marble 
statues. In the time of the learned Leonardo da 
Vinci, Michelangelo, Raffaelle, John of Bologna, 
and others great in art, we find no instance of 
marble statues having been coloured. Michel- 
angelo, who was so remarkable for the union in 
his one person of all the arts, being at the same 
time an admirable architect, painter, sculptor, 
and decorator, never attempted to colour his 
marble statues. It is true that colouring was 
afterwards applied to statues and relievi, even of 
considerable size, by Luca della Robbia and 
others; but these works were not in marble, but 
in porcelain, and more subordinate than any fine 
work of sculpture can ever be, however harmo- 
nious with the situation in which it is placed. 
The marble Moses, for the tomb of Julius, and 
the wonderful groups of the Medici monuments, 
have come down to us in their native mono- 
chrome, untouched by change of tint, except 
such as time has supplied. Michelangelo, that 
representative in one of all the arts of his time, 
did not mingle in one object the two arts, nor 
does it appear that, in the more important 
works of the Cinque Cento, marble statues were 
ever coloured; nor, great as was the attention 
given to the works of ancient sculpture that 
at this period were, from time to time, discovered 
among the ruins of Italian towns, especially in 

that of ancient Rome, does it appear that these 
great masters ever contemplated the idea that 
such works were ever coloured. It appears, there- 
fore, improbable that any remains of colour were 
found in the Apollo, the Venus, the Laocoon, or 
other celebrated works when first exhumed, nor 
does any colour seem to have been found on the 
statues in Herculaneum and Pompeii, although 
the colours on the walls of the apartments in 
which they were discovered were still fresh and 

vivid. Thus, neither in ancient nor modern Italy 

does there appear any proof of the prevalance at 


finger to the earliest efforts of art, when the arts 
_of form and colour, each barely sufficient in itself 
| to even suggest an animal, a man, or a god, were 
| obliged to club their means to produce anything 
| like a clear result. 

We are not without illustrations of this even 
| now, in our most inferior specimens of pottery sold 
|about the country to cottagers by the “ Cheap 
' Johns,” in crude little images of children, dogs, 
|and parrots, &c., of which the form is so incom- 
| plete that the intention could hardly be recognised 
| but for the aid of colour. 

In primeval times, the first thing that men 


| attempted in art was probably in the way of hero 


| worship, in the making of images of their ances- 
_ tors, or of great tyrants, as a sort of guardian to 
their houses, and to be prayed to and propitiated in 
the chase or war. The more living these could 
be made to look by the artist’s hand, and the more 
ferocious, the more effective, no doubt, was deemed 


ginnings, arose that evil feature that has played 
so large and lamentable a part in the history of 
man—the idol. 

This form of superstition we have, I trust, 
thrown off for ever, except in a region in which I 


but little change of name, that of the doll. Doll 


abbreviation. 
strive to say idol. In the original Greek the word 
is EcCwAov; in the Latin, Jdolum ; in the English, 
idol; and in the nursery, doll. You may recog- 
nise readily that these little images are, to all 
intents and purposes, coloured statues. Also, we 
may say that in the nursery they are to a great 
degree worshipped, especially when they are new. 
A new doll is to a certain degreea divinity for the 
time being. However, these kinds of idols are no 
longer “ferocious.” On the contrary, they are 
produced as pretty as wax and carmine and silk 
dresses can make them, They even open and 
shut their eyes, which is an advance even beyond 
the chrys-elephantine statues of the ancients. At 
least, 1 have no recollection of any record of wink- 
ing divinities in those days. We can have no 
objection to the harmless and interesting idolatry 
of the nursery towards these little images. There 
is nothing that breaks any commandment in that. 
I would here remark that these little figures 
possess one great advantage over any coloured 
marble statue that I have seen, namely, in having 
eyelashes. The want of these natural and beau- 
tifal fringes to the eye in such coloured marble 
statues as I have seen is very unpleasing. Of 
course, in a pure marble statue you do not feel 
this; but, when coloured, the want is sadly appa- 
rent, and I do not see how it can be got over. 
There are some evidences of bronze eyelashes 
having been added in some of the ancient works ; 
but the effect of these could not be very happy, 
one would think. The children’s favourites are 
more fortunate in this respect. Pray do not con- 
ceive that I introduce the nursery statuettes in 
any way for the purpose of throwing ridicule upon 
the subject of coloured statues, but only as an 
illustration of the sole phase of the “coloured 
statue” which I conceive to be at the present time 
legitimate as a matter of art or regard. 

However, I must not let this happier phase of 
the idol draw me away from our view of the origi- 








nal type, or from the broad consideration I desire 
to illustrate ; namely, that barbarians and idolators 
have been and are more or less polychromists as 
regards the art of sculpture. They have all 
coloured, and, while they remain barbarians and 
idolators, will continue to colour, their statues, 

I conceive, therefore, that, in these civilized 
days, the colouring of statues is not an advance, 
bnt a palpable retrogression towards earlier times 
of less intelligence, and of a lower dispensation ; 
and, moreover, as far as art is concerned, that a 
decadence would at once ensue on a general adop- 
tion of such a practice. A coloured statue or bust 
now and then can do no harm; perhaps rather 
good, as they may serve to show they will not do. 
But there is a great deal of fashion in art. Fashion 
is often very unreasonable ; and, if a fashion were 
to set in for idols instead of statues, I believe it 
would do for the time a deal of mischief. More- 
over, asa matter of sense and probability, is it 
possible to consider that the uncoloured statues of 
the Venus of Cnidos, and of the Moses, and Night 
and Morning, of Michelangelo, and the noble 
works of Thorwaldsen and Flaxman, are but incom- 
plete steps, half-way as it were (and as having left 
the true track of the arts) between the first 
struggling idolatrous attempts when images were 
all painted—and a more advanced and perfect 
period, forsooth, when the same barbaric princi- 
ples are to be reproduced and practised ? 


Colour Round Statues. 


While, however, for the above reasons, I am 
opposed to placing various colours on a statue, 
especially a marble one, I have no idea of 
underrating the value of colour in connection with 
statues. On the contrary, I am sure that this 
subject of the association of various treatments of 
colour with statues has not received nearly the 
study and attention it deserves. My difference 
with the statue polychromists is not that I do not 
desire colour and statues together. In that we 
both agree that it should be so, Our difference 
only exists in the mode in which this should be 
done; they desiring to place colour on the statue 
itself, soas to make it harmonise with the sur- 





‘rounding objects; while I submit that this har- 
| mony is to be effected far better by other means ; 
‘namely, by arranging such colours around the 
their mystic power; and hence, from these be- | statue as require the natural, pure, creamy, semi- 
| transparent, local tint of the marble to complete 
| the composition of colour. And the same, mutatis 


mutandis, may be said of statues in bronze, which 
is indeed a quality of colour frequent in the finest 
paintings, as in those of Titian and Giorgione, and 


have no doubt we shall all allow there is no objec- | in the landscapes of Gaspar Poussin, and our own 
tion to it—in the nursery ; where it appears with | Wilson and Crome. It is thus I conceive that the 
| picture should be made up, with the statue as the 
is only an abbreviation of idol. It is an infantine | eye of the composition, and that the surface of the 


It is the way a little child would | statue itself should not be deteriorated by any 


colour treatment, which, if once commenced, you 
know not where to stop, and which, if treated up 
to the full colour of flesh, only looks like a wax 
image. 

I do not attempt to enter now on the treatment 
of colour with statues in edifices of which they 
form an illustrative and integral part. That were 
a very wide field indeed, including the whole 
subject of architecture, painting, sculpture, and 
decoration, and their relation; enough, indeed, 
for several addresses. On the present occasion I 
limit myself to that part of the subject alone which 
attaches to the treatment of colour with statues in 
art-exhibitions, under such arrangements as are 
practicable on such occasions. A few weeksago I 
touched briefly on this subject, in some notes I 
read at the Department of Art, Kensington, 
entitled, “The Four Sisters;” but perhaps you 
will permit me now, for a few minutes, to go into 
more detail. The more so, inasmuch as I submit 
that the inadequate treatment of colour, in con- 
nection with sculpture, has hitherto formed an 
important item in the shortcomings of our current 
exhibitions of this art. 

The situations in which, round a statue, colour 
presents itself, are below it, behind it, and above 
it; on the floor, the back-ground and the ceiling. 
Of these, of course, the background, is the most 
important to the statue, as it is that against 
which it is seen and which contrasts immediately 
with its outline. Now it has been the prevailing 
custom, at least till quite of late years, to make 
this contrast a very strong one; and for this pur- 
pose a very strong dark red has been the favourite 
colour, as at the Royal Academy. I conceive this 
to be an error; and, as far as 1 have been able to 
influence decisions on the subject, I have done my 
best to introduce a change. On being called on, 
at the time of the Great Exhibition of 1851 in 
Hyde-park, to arrange the British sculpture there, 





I made it a stipulation that I should be allowed 
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to depart from the violent red used, and proposed, 
up to that time, as a background for statues, and 
to select a modified tint. Again, in 1855, being 
employed with Mr. Redgrave, by the Board of 
Trade, to arrange the British sculpture in the 
International Exhibition in Paris, I used the same 
colour ; which, however, on that occasion was seen 
under every disadvantage, from the darkness of 
the room allotted to that purpose. 

Since this, a similar tint has been adopted in 
the exhibition of British sculpture at South 
Kensington. 

Also it has been partially used in the Crystal 
Palace at Sydenham, as a background for some 
of the ancient statues; and I believe that portion 
is best liked. Thus it may be said, I think, that 
this treatment of tint has been to some degree 
endorsed by experience. This colour is not in a 
violent key, but a mild one, being a middle tint, 
warm grey, not too dark or sombre. This, while 
it affords a sufficient relief for the outlines of the 
figures placed before it,—more, however, from its 
atmospheric character and quality of retreating 
from the eye than from its direct contrast,—softens 
the outlines agreeably, and makes the forms before 
it look round and fleshy. 

If you notice the effect of flesh in nature you 
will find the outlines never harshly projecting 
from the background ; and in fine paintings ac- 
cordingly you perceive this natural softness imi- 
tated. If we desire, therefore, by a background, 
soto gain the same agreeable appearance in statues, 
why should we not use similar means, viz., by a soft- 
ening of the outline? If the background is such 








which they have not been originally composed, 
and in which congruity is difficult if not 
impossible, 

This, also, is a semi-pictorial treatment of sculp- 
ture ; inasmuch as thereby a varying artificial 
atmospheric background is formed and composed 
behind each statue as a simulation of nature’s sky 
and clouds, behind a portrait or figure in a pic- 
ture, whereby the principal object is enhanced. 
On several occasions I have suggested this mode 
of enhancing statues by ample drapery back- 
grounds; and on more than one, only considera- 
tions of expense have prevented its being done. 
It will be recognized that a mere flat tint, dis- 
tempered or painted on the wall, is not calculated 
to give much idea of the effect of the same tint 
presented with the variety and grace of drapery; 
and, therefore, it were prejudicial to judge of the 
ultimate effect of drapery, except by drapery it- 
self. In the Louvre, behind the famous fragment 
of the Venus ‘of Melos, drapery has been hung 
with excellent effect, and seats are placed at the 
best points to view it from,—a mode which, in a 
gallery of exhibition, has many advantages. But 
the background is not the sole consideration. 
Supposing, in a statue gallery, a warm grey has 
been adopted for the background, and the creamy- 
white statue stands before it, we have then to 
complete, by the choice of tints for the other 
parts, the composition of colour. With this start- 
ing point of warm grey for the background, I 
believe that the pedestal of the statue might well 
be covered with cotton velvet of a deep bronze 
green. The floor on which it rests might then 





that the edges of the statue melt into it, then the | be stained deep red and black, of a mosaic cha- 
statue looks round and like nature. But if, on | racter, as seen in encaustic tiles. The ceilings 
the other band, the background asserts itself too | might then receive some light delicate retreating 
much and tumbles forward, as a strong red is apt | atmospheric colour, with a little yellow introduced, 
to do, instead of retreating, like grey ; and is,| which were best done by light gilding. This is 
moreover, harsh and violent in its contrasts; then | one key of tint for the arrangement of light- 
the outlines of the statue all round are thrown | coloured statues, which will rarely, I believe, dis- 
out upon you, and the figure looks flat, harsh, and appoint the eye. Perhaps it is sufficient as an 
unnatural. You know how inferior is the appear- | illustration of the principle I advocate. 

ance of a plaster statue to that of one in marble,/ In cases where statues are darkened and em- 
greatly from the opacity, and therefore, harsh | browned by time, a different key altogether may 


edges, of the one, and the semi-transparency and 
comparatively soft edges, like those of flesh, of 
the other. As a consequence, by a harsh treat- 
ment of back-ground, you may thus make a marble 
statue look like a plaster one; while, on the 
other hand, by a suitable tender background of 
sufficient contrast and of a retreating atmospheric 
character, you may make a plaster statue look 
almost like a marble one. For this purpose deli- 
cate mixed tints are more appropriate than any 
more positive. However, pray do not conceive 
that I think this individual warm grey the only 
colour suitable for the background of statues. By 
no means is this the case; and I only put it for- 
ward as one example of the class of colours, and 
not the sole colour, suitable for this purpose. The 
material, however, in which these are presented is 
also important. Texture is important as well as 
tint. In these cases no material, perhaps, is more 
favourable for the background than drapery of 
some unglazed material, arranged, not rigidly, 
but in easy folds, whereby it affords a more 
natural adjunct to the statue before it; its lines 
being adjusted so as to compose with the lines and 
masses of the statue, thereby advantaging its 
effect. 

Let us suppose the drapery woollen, of some 
simple, rich texture, and graceful fall, and of some 
tender atmospheric tint ; and let it be suspended 
along a wali space to be occupied in front by a 
few statues. Let the drapery hang comparatively 
plain immediately behind each statue; but, in the 
intervals between, be gathered somewhat toge- 
ther, so as to form columnar perpendicular folds. 
Thus is a semi-architectural effect attained with- 
out rigidity, in which plain panels are simulated 
behind the statues and columns between them. 
The result of this is pleasantly regular, and yet 
gracefully varied, and is capable of the most easy 
adaption to the various breadths and scales of 
statues or groups placed before it, and also to any 
changes of their places which may occur in the 
course of arrangement. Taking this as an example 
of the principle of arranging drapery as a back- 
ground to statues, it may be recognized as capa- 
ble of practice in so many ways, in simulation of 
forms of architecture, as to suit it to the exhibi- 
tion of any kinds or classes of sculpture. No 
doubt, when a statue is composed especially for 
some express architectural space in a building, it 
ought to look best there, associated with the 
actual architecture for which it is designed; but 
in exhibitions where the placing of statues is com- 
paratively unrehearsed, statues will probably har- 
monize better with drapery accompaniments than 
with more rigid and precise forms in relation to 


be required. This, however, is the reason which 
I have received for the intense and a!most furnace- 





ever, hold when they are associated more inti- 
mately and substantially with architecture. Thus, 
I would hope that, although restricted by my 
limits from going into the whole subject, the posi- 
tion taken to-night to some degree illustrates my 
whole view; namely, that, while the harmony of 
colour of statues with their entourage is highly 
important, this does not necessarily entail the 
desecration of the surface of the statue itself; but 
that, on the other hand, this is more justly to be 
done by so selecting and adjusting the surround- 
ing colours that they may require the natural tint 
of the marble itself to complete the picture. 


Arrangement together of Painting and Sculpture. 


I am now nearly at an end, and have but few 
more words to add; which, however, will take us 
a little beyond the consideration of colour as 
merely subordinate and subsidiary to sculpture. 
I now allude to such cases wherein colour is pre- 
sented by the sister art of painting when exhibited 
together with sculpture in one and the same 
gallery. First, however, we will give a prelimi- 
nary thought to that mode of the presentation of 
painting which still may be considered subsidiary, 
only, however, from the method and material in 
which it is worked: I mean tapestry. We well 
know that Raffaelle did not consider his master- 
mind and hand debased by designing for tapestry. 
The noble cartoons in Hampton Court are a sufii- 
cient evidence of this; having been executed by 
himself and his assistants expressly for this pur- 
pose. It is not, however, because the colours are 
produced in tapestry by the needle or loom, instead 
of the brush, that I speak of it as subordinate, but 
only in accordance with general custom. Pictures 
in fine needlework, as hangings, have usually been 
considered of the nature of furniture as well as 
art. Their textile rich surface expressly fits them 
for their subsidiary purposes. We may well sup- 
pose, for instance, that a beautiful classic group, in 
Parian marble, of Cupid and Psyche, would appear 
admirable on a pedestal of polished Sienna and 
other marbles, standing in a room which should 
be surrounded with rich tapestries pourtraying 
their story, as told by Apuleius and other classic 
authors. Actually in practice, indeed, tapestry, 


like colour placed behind some of the darker works | with its varied lines and texture, and subjects of 
in the British Museum. interest, will often unite admirably with sculpture, 
The whole question, however, of the effects of as some of those present may have had the oppor- 
statues with colour presupposes a good light; | tunity of observing. 
namely, for most statues, at an angle of 45de-| We will now, however, pass on to the harmony 
grees, or thereabouts, falling on them from above. | of works of the two arts, painting and sculpture, 
Recumbent statues are more favoured by a lower | when they meet on a level of direct equality, as 
light, slanting down go as to show the features. in galleries for their reception. This is a point 
Coloured lights, as in the Napoleon tomb in | not for the sculptor alone to consider, but also for 
the Hédtel des Invalides, in the Princess Char-| the painter; also for the general art-lover; also 
| lotte’s tomb in the chapel at Windsor, or in the for the public; for opinions are various on this 
| Ariadne room at Frankfort, may not appear con- point. My own is that they may be made to 
| sistent with the dignity of art. 1n the case, how- harmonise perfectly in combined exhibitions, which 
| ever, of their being admitted as an aid to effect, thereby may be made the more attractive. Still, 
as probably was the case in the Greek temples, all | however, I conceive that this would require special 
the other adjustments of colour might have to be | arrangements ; so that, on the one hand, the white 
reconsidered. In these remarks I only contem- tint and brilliancy of the marbles may not injure 
| plate uncoloured light. | the pictures by too close a juxtaposition ; and, on 
As regards bronze statues, a positive key cannot | the other, that these may not injure the effect of 
| so well be given, as their tints are various, extend- the statues by the cross-cutting lines of the gold 
ing from dark Florentine bronze to thelight golden | frames which surround them. Therefore, as a 
browns of Paris, However, as a general sugges- | general rule, this might point to the conclusion 
tion, it may be remarked that a golden green is that, in a picture-gallery where sculptures are in- 
usually a harmonious background for a ‘bronze | troduced, the latter should be at intervals where 
statue. A polished black marble pedestal also is special arrangements should be made. In the 
effective in taking the dark out of the bronze | centre of saloons, also, such statues and groups as 
which stands on it, lighting up its shadows by | look well in a downright light might well have 
contrast. In the absence of black marble, a cover- | situations ; also at the meeting of cross-ways; also 
ing of black velvet affords an agreeable substitute. | busts, or even statues on each side of doorways; 
In the immediate neighbourhood, vigorous warm but in these cases it would appear that they should 
colours may come in agreeably, as a Turkey carpet | have suitable back-grounds afforded by draperies 
on the floor, and hangings around of rich velvet, | or other materials. 











looped up with gold cords. 

As a general rule, perhaps it may be said that 
tender colours in the backgrounds harmonize best 
with marble statues, and full colours with bronze, 
as we see the dark races the most attached to 
brilliant and powerful tints. With marble statues, 
delicate greens, azures, and purple greys, citrons, 
lilacs, and chocolates supply charming back- 
grounds; the effect of the composition of colour 
being, of course, supplied by the other adjuncts. 
It may, however, be held, generally, that there 
should always be some strong colour somewhere. 
Of course, these modifications of mixed tints are, 
in art, almost inexhaustible, as they are in nature. 
Yet, in connection with this subject of the due 
exhibition of sculpture, they require special means 
and scope for their presentation. Therefore, I 
have not attempted ocular illustration to-night. 

As I observed just now, I have, on this occasion 
only, had the opportunity of considering, at all 
closely, the subject of colour and statues in ex- 
hibitions, The same general considerations, how- 





Of the direct association, however, on a dignified 
scale, of works of painting and sculpture of a high 
class, but few examples exist in galleries of exhibi- 
tion. Those which most readily occur are afforded 
by the celebrated Uffizi gallery in Florence, This 
was adapted by Vasari, in the early part of the 
seventeenth century, to the reception of works of 
art. It consists of two long corridors and about 
thirty rooms, in which works of painting, seulp- 
ture, and decoration are variously arranged. The 
Niobe room contains that well-known series of 
Greek statues. It also contains some historic pic- 
tures of Rubens, some portraits by Lely, and some 
hunting subjects by Snyders. < 

The most celebrated apartment, however, in the 
Uffizi gallery is the Tribune, which also affords 
the best example of the exhibition together of 
works of the two arts. The works therein exhi- 
bited are of the highest excellence, reputation, 
and value. The works of sculpture contained in 
this room are five in number, the celebrated 
Venus de Medici, the Apollino, the Dancing Faun, 
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and the group of the Wrestlers, Boxers, or Pan- 
cratiasts, as they are variously called; also the 
Knife-grinder or Slave, whetting his knife. The 
pictures are almost of equal celebrity, and are 
from forty to fifty in number. Among them is 
one picture by Michelangelo, and several by 
Raffaelle ; as the Madonna with the Goldfinch, 
St. John preaching in the Desert, and the por- 
traits of Pope Julius, the Fornarina, and of a 
Florentine lady. Titian also has here his cele- 
brated Venus, also another Venus, and a portrait 
of an Archbishop. Paul Veronese has a Holy 
Family with St. John and St. Catherine. Also, 
there are examples within these walls of the 
works of other celebrated painters, as Annibal 
Caracci, Spagnoletti, Guercino, Daniel di Volterra, 
Correggio, Andrea del Sarto, and Vandyke, as 
well as the grand Isaiah and Job, by Fra Barto- 
lomeo; so that this room presents an associated 
exhibition of works in both the arts, not to be 
surpassed for beauty and excellence. Although I 
acknowledge I have met with some who have 
taken exception to the arrangement of this room, 
yet by most it is highly admired. I think it may 
be said generally to be by far the most interest- 
ing room of art in the world. One more often 
hears it spoken of, and that with high admiration, 
than any other room of art ; and in this the works 
of painting and sculpture are associated. 

There are some other examples, on the Conti- 
nent, of galleries of exhibition (for to that section 
I restrict myself), in which works of painting and 
sculpture are associated more or less happily. 
Occasionally, also, on a very small scale, we have 
seen this done in London, as at the British Insti- 
tution. Also, in the International Exhibition in 
Paris, in 1855, this was done with good effect. In 
some degree, indeed, we set the example on that 
occasion, as mentioned at page 81 of our bound 
reports of that Exhibition, in which it is stated, 
“After many applications, the Imperial Com- 
mission at length assented to statues being placed 
down the centre of our picture gallery: when 
arranged, the general effect was so satisfactory 
that it led to a like treatment being adopted 
for foreign statues in the corresponding galleries 
of the building.” This theory, however, of com- 
bination is, I conceive, capable of much more 
development than it has as yet attained ; and 
that in practice, with due attention and scope, 
the exhibition together of the works of these 
two sister muses of the fine arts may be made 
eminently attractive and complete in effect, per- 
haps more so than by any other method. As 
such, I wonld submit it as a worthy subject for 
discussion. The time, however, warns me of my 
limits ; and I now leave this subject in the hands 
of those who, I hope, will oblige the audience 
and the Society, with their remarks and experience, 
in elucidation of the above subjects. 





THE ARCHITECTURE OF LONDON. 
LECTURES AT THE ARCHITECTURAL EXHIBITION. 


A LECTURE on the above subject was delivered | 
on Tuesday evening in the Gallery at Conduit- | 
street, by Mr. A. J. Beresford Hope. The chair | 
was taken by Mr. Gilbert Scott, R.A. 

Mr. Beresford Hope said he supposed every 
lecturer when he began his discourse had better 
say what he was going to lecture about. He saw 
in a paper a few days ago a criticism on his pro- 
posed subject, fancying that it was rather inde- 
finite ; and in order, therefore, that his audience 
might at the outset have a definite idea of the 
present lecture, he should premise that when he 
talked of architecture in London he did not mean 
to convert himself into an architectural reviewer, 
and go about from building to building criticising 
them as an art critic would criticise pictpres on 
those walls. He did not think they would derive 
much benefit from pursuing such a course as that. 
What he proposed to do was to take up London 
as a whole,a great existing whole; and taking 
London as a whole—taking London past, London 
present, and London in the future—deduce from 
this whole panorama certain teaching for the 
future, building that teaching on its actual condi- 
tion, physical as well as architectural. In short, 
he wanted to stir them up to become volunteers 
to improve London in the way that he believed 
London might now be improved. What is London ? 
London is an ancient city—it isa Northern city— 
it is a picturesque city. That London is an an- 
cient city hardly required proof. From Tacitus 
downwards, there were numerous indications of 
its growing greatness and grandeur. That Lon- 
don is a Northern city hardly required demonstra- 
tion either; particularly to those who had the 

fortune, good or bad, to be out in the snow storm 
last Saturday. He did not talk of London as a 
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Northern city in any contemptuous sense. The 
people of England were all Northerns in descent, 
in language, and in constitution,—Northerns in 
every relation of life, Northerns in everything that 
makes either individuals or nations historical and 
great. In Heaven’s name, then, let us not be 
ashamed of being Northerns. Let us live up 
to: the condition of life in which Providence 
has placed us, and let us not think that the 
being Northerns is any great d e or mis- 
fortune. A great deal was said about Southern 
cities and their delightful climate; but on this 
point he might mention that last summer, 


when travelling on the railway between Milan | 


and Como, he met a very intelligent officer 
of the Italian army, who said to him, “Ah, we 
Italians are becoming very tired of our sun.” 
Charles II., who never said a foolish thing, ob- 
served that England had a climate in which a man 
could take exercise on every day in the year. 
Granting, then, that London is an ancient and a 
northern city, he had also told them that it was 
a picturesque city. It is a picturesque, not a 
monumental city. It might be said, “ Why is it 
not a monumental city? There is St. Paul’s, 
Westminster Abbey, the Tower, and all that; not 
to speak of the Monument on Fish-street Hill.” 
Here came the great difficulty in lecturing on a 
scientific subject, such as architecture, in which 
the lecturer had to invent his own terms of art. 
No term of art comprehended in a single word 
could be so explicit, so concise, and at the same 
time so comprehensive, as to cover the whole 
ground for itself, and to exclude something else 
from trespassing on its own domain. For instance, in 
contrasting a monumental with a picturesque town, 
he might be met by the inquiry, “ Why should 
not a picturesque building or town be monu- 
mental, and why should not a monumental town 
be picturesque?” There was really no answer 
for this question, but for the convenience of tech- 
nical art,—in short, to label the different divisions 
of the subject, it was necessary to rely upon in- 
complete, lame, and paltry definitions. The 
incomplete, lame, and paltry distinction which he 
drew between a monumental and a picturesque 
city was this. A monumental city was a city 
which was, as it were, thrown out by one effort of 
the intellect of its builder, just as one monument 
or one building was thrown out by one intellectual 
effort of its architect. A picturesque city was one 
that had grown up under the different operations 
of many intellects, which might have more or less 
of unity in its general conception, but was not 
one vigorous shoot from the ground, sent up by 
the one inventor, but, as the name implied, a 
series of pictures, each picture different from the 
one previously examined. Like Peter Naas’s 
churches, each differing from each other; like 
Canaletti’s pictures of Venice, differing each from 
the other;—so Flemish churches, by the testi- 
mony of Peter Naas, are picturesque; and the 
streets of Venice, by the testimony of Canaletti, 
are picturesque also. London, then, had grown 
up, in the course of revolving centuries, to be a 
picturesque city ; and it was also, as he had said, 
a northern and an ancient city. Suppose they 
had to do with a city which was neither of these 
three. Suppose their accomplished chairman 
were called on to design the federal capital—not 
of the’ confederated States of America—but of 
Australia, for example,—what would he do? He 
would have to build a modern city, a southern 
city,—not merely southern in respect to its being 
situated in the southern hemisphere, but southern 
because of the climate, which is much hotter than 
ours. How would he build this city—how construct 
a town in a vast unoccupied plain,— 
where fancy secs 
Squares in morasses, obelisks in trees, 

He would do it in this way. He would give 
sweeps of buildings, or else each separate building 
standing in its own garden. He would also give 
broad straight streets; but neither Mr. Scott nor 
any architect of eminence would, in building a 
new city, fall back on that most clumsy, vulgar, 
and odious plan of designing towns with streets 
running at right angles to each other,—a plan 
which united the maximum of ugliness with the 
maximum of inconvenience. Streets built at 
right angles were destitute of perspective: the 
only view to be obtained was from one end of 
the town out to the other end; whilst it was 
obvious that, with streets at right angles, there 
could be no short cuts from one point to another. 
Any one building a new city would follow the 
new plan, adopted in Washington, of building 
the town radiating from various centres, the 
different rays crossing each other. By this plan 
the shortest cuts, consistent with straight streets, 
would be obtained. At the centre of every star, 


some large building would be placed, so that 
the spectator would see a public building before 
him at the end of every street; and at the 
various squares made by the intersection of the 
different rays, there would be a group of several 
large buildings to be seen. This would be a monu- 
mental city,—its streets straight, its buildings well 
placed, one or two being at every crossing, and the 
streets so broad that even omnibus tramways 
could run along them without the slightest in- 
convenience. Could this be done in London? He 
believed not. Ought we to repent of not being 
able to do this in London? He believed not. 
We ought not to dream of building a new city of 
| prospective eminence, of speculative magnificence. 
| We had another task before us, more sure, equally 
grand, equally worthy of the whole soul and 
thought of every one who had the broadness of 
‘heart to deal with architecture, not as a makeshift 
but as a science. We had, by our individual exer- 
tions, small though they might be on the part of 
‘each of us but great in the aggregate, to conduce 
‘to the convenience, the healthfulness, and the 
beauty of our great capital. Louis Napoleon had 
riddled Paris with broad boulevards. He might 
have done a great deal of good, and made great 
streets. No doubt he had. He might have swept 
away ruthlessly many most picturesque vestiges 
of Old Paris. No doubt he had; but we could 
do neither the one nor the other, and we must 
accept our position. It was a position inherent in 
_a free constitution,—a nation in which the 
/maximum of order combines with the maximum 
of independence. If we like to take France with 
_the accidents and positions of France, let us take 
‘it. He for one was satisfied with the British 
‘constitution, and with London as it is. In 1666, 
indeed, we lost the opportunity of building a 
monumental London. Sir Christopher Wren 
made a very grand plan, on the radiating prin- 
ciple, for rebuilding the city of London. That 
plan went to pieces, and came to nothing; but 
whether or not the city of London, rebuilt by 
Wren, would be mediocre as regards street archi- 
tecture, or whether it would not have hampered 
us now, was a question into which he could 
not enter. He fully admitted the theoretic 
| beauty of Wren’s London ; but it was a matter of 
ancient history, and no more affects us practically 
than the question of what would have been the 
result if Harold had conquered William at the 
Battle of Hastings. London had been rebuilt, 
with all its old inconveniences and old picturesque- 
ness, in the style of Charles II., and all the rest of 
the town had grown up at haphazard around it. 
The question was, could we do any great heroic 
work to reconstruct and regenerate the map 
of London? Great work had been done in our 
century, within the last fifty years. Regent’s 
Park, with all its faults, wasa great work. Regent- 
street, ugly as were the buildings at either side 
of it, was a great artery. Cannon-street was a 
great artery; and there were two main thorough- 
fares of recent construction, one to the north of 
Snow-hill, and the other at Westminster Abbey, 
both of which, he regretted to say, bore the name 
of our gracious Sovereign. Then there was Vic- 
toria Park, at Hackney, a very pretty thing, 
though not perhaps a great work of art. A new 
bridge was also about to be thrown across the 
Thames. When all these things were done, 
was there much more of the great and heroic 
kind to be carried out? A future generation 
might accomplish much, but he doubted if more 
could be done in our day, except thut one great, 
necessary, and noble work which had been the 
dream of so many years, and was now become an 
imperative reality: be meant the quaying the 
Thames. An old friend of his, lately deceased, 
Sir Frederick Trench, who died in his eightieth 
year, and whose sterling simplicity of character 
must have been appreciated by every one that 
knew him, was the real author of this Thames 
scheme. People laughed at him as a visionary, 
or repudiated him as an intruder. He had not 
lived to see the realization of his day-dream, but 
he was really the man to whom, in our generation, 
we owe this great improvement. He had pub- 
lished book after book, upwards of thirty years 
ago, advocating this scheme. He (Mr. Hope) re- 
membered reading a debate on this subject which 
took place in the House of Commons, in 1825— 
thirty-six years ago. Great ministers and officials 
took part in that debate. Sir Robert Peel thought 
the thing would never do. Why? Because the 
Thames scheme would diminish the value of pro- 
perty in Essex-street, Arundel-street, and other 
streets in the same neighbourhood. He was not 
the only minister who raised difficulties about it. 
There was another member of Parliament who, 








in 1825, was a veteran member, having then been 
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some twenty years in the House, and having held 
high office some eighteen or twenty years. He, 
also, made difficulties about that scheme. That 
veteran official was one of whom they had all 
heard by the name of Viscount Palmerston. He, 
also, in 1825, saw difficulties about the Thames 
scheme, as, in 1859, he saw difficulties about the 
Foreign Office. When he was sceptical as to any 
great scheme for the regeneration of London 
being carried out, he made a sacrifice of mach 
private feeiing.* 








THE CONSTRUCTION AND ARRANGE- 
MENT OF LUNATIC ASYLUMS.+ 


Nor only is the question of the best mode of 
arranging and constructing lunatic asylums a 
highly important one, but so is that of cost and 
economy in construction ; since it is better to have 
many of the mentally afflicted properly attended 
to in buildings of minor cost than a fewer number 
even better accommodated in more costly edifices. 
At the present moment, in Scotland alone, the 
question of cost is delaying the construction of 
no less than ten or twelve district asylums, of 
which there is great and immediate need, but | 
which the Scottish District Boards of Lunacy (the | 
equivalent of the English Asylum Visitors) hesi- | 
tate to proceed with, disputing the statistics of 
the Scottish Lunacy Commissioners as to the 
number who ought to be placed in asylams of a | 
certain calibre; and, from the enormous cost of | 
asylum building (judging from English county | 
asylums), these District Boards of Lunacy in| 
Scotland are procrastinating till some new Act of 
Parliament relieve them of a portion of the 
dreaded burden. 

If, therefore, a principle of construction, true | 
and sound, can be pointed out, whereby a really | 
good and cheap asylum can be provided, no small | 
benefit will be conferred on the cause of the insane | 
paupers, the majority of whom, in Scotland, are | 
now placed in workhouses and other unsuitable | 
places. 

It is under these circumstances that Dr. Fairless, | 
who is the resident medical officer in charge of the | 
old Royal Lunatic Asylum of Montrose, has offered | 
some suggestions, embodied in a pamphlet, contain- | 
ing plans and specifications prepared with the aid | 
of Mr. William Middleton, of Montrose, architect. | 

Dr, Fairless’s chief purpose is to show that an | 
asylum for 350 pauper lunatics, with ail the | 
necessary accommodation, — principal building, 
wash house, stables, workshops, intirmaries, separate 
houses, superintendent’s house, garden and walls, 
and drainage—may be provided for 16,698Z., or 
471. 148, per patient, with a facility of making 
additions, at an estimated outlay of 23/. for each ; 
and, when 201. a head is added for site (a quarter of 
an acre to each patient), and 12/. for furnishings 
and clothes, “these sums will make the entire 
cost about 80/., instead of ranging from 150/. to 
2501. for each patient; and for this sum (adds 
Dr. Fairless) we have no imperfect, make-shitt 
asylum, but an institution as perfect in all its 
parts, and as fully adapted to the great purpose 
contemplated by ali asylums as any of the more 
costly buildings.” 

The leading featureof the plan on which thisvery 
desirable end may, according to Dr. Fairless and 
Mr. Middleton, be accomplished, is its being built in 
detached portions ; though not on the mere “ vil- 
lage system ;” but consisting of separate houses 
for the bulk of the patients; infirmaries, workshops, 
&c.; grouped around a central building, contain- 
ing the hospital for the acute and dangerous 
cases, kitchen, stores, officers’ apartments, Xc. 
The houses are to be connected by covered 
ways for facility of communication, and are to 
be built only as need for them arises, so that no 
unnecessary expenditure may be incurred. 

An asylum for 350 patients, built on the fore- 
going principles, it is maintained, would only cost, 
in all, about 28,000/., instead of 63,0002. or thereby, 
according to English rates, for land, buildings and 
fittings, &c. ; and, if the same principles were ap- 
plied to al! the Scottish districts, 360,000/. instead 
of 800,000/. would suffice, and 440,000/. be saved 
to the ratepayers. 

The principle of construction referred to has 
little of novelty in it; and, indeed, Dr. Fuirless 
makes no claim to novelty of principle ; but, al- 
though it is substautially the same as that recom- 
mended by the English Lunacy Commissioners, 





* To be continued. 

+ Suggestions concerning the Construction of Asylums 
for the Insane: Illustrated with Plans. By W. D. Fairless, 
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On some Principles in the Construction of Public 
Lunatic Asylums. By J. T. Arlidge, M.B., A.B. Loudon. 


in their report for 1857, as applicable to additions 
required to be made to existing asylums, con- 
structed on the popular model; Dr. Fairless 
proposes to apply the same principle ad initio ; 
making it an integral portion of the design of the 
establishment, and not a mere expedient, to be 
adopted merely when the original asylum is filled 
with patients. The Scottish Commissioners, we 
may here add, also recommended that detached 
buildings of a cheap and simple character should 
be provided, for working patients and for imbecile 
and fatuous patients generally. 

In the pamphlet “On some Principles in the 
Construction of Public Lunatic Asylums,” which 
is a reprint from a treatise “On the State of 
Lunacy, and the Legal Provision for the Insane,” 
| Mr. Arlidge denounces the “ ward system” as a 
| monkish anomaly and a disastrous mistake; and 
advocates the separation, as far as practicable, of 
the day and night accommodation. Instead of 
building wards, fitted for the constant habitation 
of their inmates, he proposes to construct a series 
of sitting or day-rooms on the ground-floor, and 
to devote the stories above entirely to bed-room 
accommodation, except for such classes of patients 
as the paralytic and the noisy. 

















THE NEW RAGGED SCHOOL - CHURCH 
OF HOLY TRINITY, KENTISH TOWN. 


Tuis new building, of which we give a slight 
illustration above, is now being completed, and 
will be publicly opened by the Lord Bishop of 
London on Friday next, the 10th instant. It is 
built. entirely of brick, with string-courses and 
arches of varied colours. The interior consists of 
one lofty room, nearly 70 feet in length by 40 feet 
wide : it will be used for Divine service on Sundays, 
and is capable of accommodating 800 people. On 
week-days a temporary division will be placed 
across the centre of the room, and schools for boys 
and girls thus formed for over 300 of each. 

The building has been erected from the designs 
of Mr. Moore, of Walbrook ; aud the contract was 
taken at 595/., by Messrs. Manley & Rogers, of 
Hartland-road, Kentish-town. The greater por- 
tion of the money has been already subscribed, but 
about 2002. will be required to meet all the 
necessary outlay for the working of the schools. 

Situate in Ferdinand-place, Hampstead-road, in 
the very centre of the poorest part of a poor 
parish, this school-church must prove a blessing to 
the neighbourhood ; and when we find the opening 
will be supported by the Bishop of London, the 
Earl of Shaftesbury, Lord Ebury, Sir Morton 
Peto, Mr. Robert Hanbury, Mr. Joseph Payne, 
and numerous other warm friends of the ragged- 
school movement, there seems little doubt that the 
small sum now required will be soon subscribed. 





A RAMBLE NEAR SADLER’S WELLS 
SIXTY YEARS AGO. 


THERE are aged inhabitants still living who re- 
member the formation of the “ New-road” from 
the Bank to Paddington, and when it was a quiet 
road,—ill-conditioned,—and far from the houses 
which were marching towards it both from the north 
and the south. Along this road, with fields and trees 
on each side, we will wander with the mind at 
the date above mentioned to Sadler’s Wells, which 
even at that time had become a well-established 
and respectably-conducted theatre. Thinking by 
the way of its more early condition; it is said 
that at a remote date there was a mineral well 





The Jamaica Lunatic Asylum. By J.T. A. 








here remarkable for its virtues, which belonged to 


the priory of St. John of Jerusalem: this, how- 
ever, seems to have fallen into disuse, and the site 
of it waslost. At length one Mr. Sadler built a house 
of entertainment, and while digging gravel for 
the mending of the highway, he came upon the 
spring, which has become so intimately connected 
with his name. Then Mr. Sadler built a house for 
recreation adjoining to the well, and petitioned 
the House of Commons to give him a license for 
that purpose. In this petition it was stated, that 
a house of this description had been on the spot 
in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. On an old view 
of this place printed at the top of one of Dibdin’s 
songs, it is shown that Sadler’s house consisted of 
seven windows in the front, and was two stories in 
height : the basement portion is, however, partly 
hidden by a wall: the upper story was probably 
the music-room. A wall of considerable extent 
enclosed the wells, and within the enclosure were 
several very fine trees. 

In 1735 a person named Forcee, a musician and 
composer, owned the wells. It seems that they 
had fallen into some ill repute, for he was obliged 
to apply to Parliament for a renewal of the license 
to continue his exhibitions. This was refused him. 
The petition relates that forty years ago (which 
makes the commencement by Sadler 1695) this 
place had been resorted to for music, rope dancing, 
a short pantomime, and the sale of liquors, The 
Wells were celebrated for ale, which was served 
in mugs of a peculiar shape and colour. The 
Music Act of George II., 1751, removed the 
difficulties of Forcee, who, with his son, kept 
the establishment. 

At the best the place must have afforded but 
sorry amusement. A chief portion of the admis- 
sion fee was expended in strong drinks, which, 
with additional quantities, led to riot and im- 
propriety. Sir John Hawkins says, that the music 
here consisted of violins, hautboy, and trumpet— 
consequently in unison—or if a bass instrument 
was introduced, it was only for the grond-bass to 
divisions in old ballads and country dances. 

In 1765, a great improvement was made 
at the “ Wells,” which had more than once re- 
ceived the censure of the magistrates of the county 
of Middlesex. Rosoman purchased the place, and 
at the expense of 4,225/., put up a new building, 
and it is a wonder for those days that the old 
building was taken down, and the new put up in 
seven weeks, Afterwards the management of 
Sadler’s Wells fell into the hands of several dis- 
tinguished persons. 

In the course of this time the old well, which 
had been prepared by Sadler, was found between 
the New River and the stage-door. It is said to 
have been encircled with stones, with a descent of 
several steps. In years gone by, and it may be so 
now, there was a well under the stage, sunk for 
the purpose of concentrating the water of the 
mineral spring : this was always full andvery clear. 
At the date we are speaking of a fine view of 
St. Paul’s and London was had from near Sadler’s 
Wells. Amongst the foreground objects, were 
the Spa, once a place of fashion, which has 
been before referred to; and Bagnigge Wells, a 
place of amusement, which was also founded on 
the discovery of springs: this, Mr. Lysons says, 
was in 1767. Wandering that way in Mr. 
Malcolm’s company, it may be remarked that 
Bagnigge Wells does not show very great attrac- 
tion ; that it is placed in a low, unwholesome 
situation, and already the Fleet had become un- 
wholesome. The steep bank towards Pentonville 
was prettily broken, and, mixed with a flame- 
coloured earth, were groups of herbage, which 
would have served for an artist’s study. Going 
from this point towards the Foundling Hospital, 
we find Mr. Burton—the Cubitt of sixty years 
ago—engaged in extensive works, although “ the 
present war” has been a great check to the enter- 
prising spirit of builders: consequently the im- 
provements have been nearly confined to the 
northern side of the metropolis, aud have chiefly 
been in the hands of the ewinent builder men- 
tioned: the grounds are those belonging to the 
Foundling Hospital and the Duke of Bedford. 

The site of Guildford-street was formerly a 
path, which led from the Earl of Rosslyn’s house 
(formerly Loughborough House), at the back of 
Queen-square, and the gardens of Ormond-street, 
and round the front wall of the Foundling Hos- 
pital to Gray’s-inn-lane, and was generally bounded 
by stagnant water, at least 12 feet lower than the 
square. This place has been raised to a level with 
the adjoining streets, which hide a beautiful view 
of Highgate and Hampstead. The new houses 
are, however, stately, and inhabited by people of 
the first respectability. 

Brunswick-square adjoins the gardens of the 
Foundling and its western side, The views from 
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the west end of the square include, through a 
number of trees, the distant range of buildings 
beyond the verdant slope at the New River head, 
Pentonville, with St. Mary’s steeple, Islington ; 
and, between other trees, the white colonnade of 
the Hospital, its quaint walks and grass-plots. 

Bedford House, in Bloomsbury-square, designed 
by Inigo Jones for the Earl of Southampton (a 
building of little pretensions to taste or magnifi- 
cence), has been sold by the duke for about 
5,0002, and taken down. The site now forms a 
continuation of Russell-street. The north front, 
with a grand avenue of lime-trees, had a good 
effect from the fields and its vicinity to the Mu- 
seum, whose grounds and trees are somewhat 
similar, and made that part of London pleasant and 
respectable. The gallery of Bedford House con- 
tained Sir James Thornbill’s copies of the cartoons 
which were purchased, at the sale mentioned, by 
the Duke of Norfolk, for 4507. The same noble- 
man also purchased the marble chimneypiece of 
the same gallery for 300 guineas. 

Ruseell-square and Tavistock-square are in pro- 
gress; and, in order to expedite these great works, 
the proprietors offer the leases for 99 years, and 
the houses are to be of from 5007. to 4,000/. value. 
They also lend sums of from 1507. to 6000. for 
three years, to such persons as choose to accept 
of them. Several acres of ground north of the 
above square, on the margin of the New-road, 
have been converted into gardens, for culinary 
and other plants. In the centre of one a cottage 
has been erected, whose rustic-thatched roof is 
supported by trunks of trees. 

We glance at Red Lion-square, then completed 
and occupied by fashionable people. This square 
was thus named from the site,— Red Lion-fields,— 
and contains ten acres, with a large and handsome 
obelisk in the centre, which was said, without any 
good authority, to cover the bones of Oliver Crom- 
well: this ornament was promoted by a subscrip- 
tion of the inhabitants. This, with some other 
stone buildings at the corners, was removed to 
the entrance of Durhams, the seat of John Trotter, 
Esq., of South Mims, Middlesex. 

Queen-square, so called from Queen Anne, whose 
effigy is placed in the centre of the garden, was 
also completed. Both these squares, and Ormond- 
street, and other parts adjoining, are in the parish 
of St. George-the-Martyr, of which Dr. Stukeley 
was for many years rector; and in the church, 
which was originally built as a chapel-of-ease to 
the church of St. Andrew, the following circum- 
stance occurred connected with the venerable 
antiquary :— 

Mr. Harris, the lecturer of St. George’s, had 
just deceased (in March, 1765), in consequence of 
which an election was appointed. The candidates 
were Mr. Hollingburg, of the Charter-house, and 
Mr. Floyd. The latter had a majority of one vote, 
till Mr. Serjeant Eyre arrived from his house in 
Queen-square, whence he was brought in a chair, 
in consequence of previous indisposition. Mr. 
Fyre’s vote being given, the candidates had equal 
numbers. Thus situated, Dr. Stukeley exercised 
his right of voting a second time, as rector of the 
parish, in favour of Mr. Hollingburg, who 
was immediately declared duly elected. The 
catastrophe of this ecclesiastical contested election 
was serious. The rector caught a violent cold in 
the vestry-room, which terminated in a paralytic 
stroke, and his death, aged 84. The ser- 
jeant fell in the same room, exhausted by illness, 
was carried home, and expired a few days after- 
wards. 

The church of St. George-the-Martyr is a 
characteristic ugly example of the ecclesiastical 
edifices erected in Queen Anne’s days. Ina survey 
of London published in 1742, it is mentioned that 
this church was built upon the eastern bank of a 
cow pond, and that the observables are “the 
devils,” and Lamb’s conduits. The fountain which 
supplies Christ’s Hospital with water is enclosed 
by a wall at the north-west angle of Brunswick- 
court, Queen-square. 

From this place, and hearing complaints that 
the buildings are interfering with the pleasant 
prospect from the gardens of Montague-honse, 
we move on to Somers-town, which, though little 
has been added to it for six years past (we 
are speaking of sixty years ago), is of recent 
date. The only house of any age is the Brill 
Tavern, which, so lately as 1792, was approached 
by a rural path through a white turnstile where 
Judd’s-place now stands. Houses and people have 
thronged into this neighbourhood since those days. 
Over a large part of Somers-town houses have been 
reared and removed in a state of rotten dilapida- 
tion; and now round what was once the rural 
Brill Tavern is a swarming population. Changes 





about here much life has already been sacrificed, 
and before matters are pat to rights there will be 
much more. The Brill at Somers-town and the 
streets adjoining on a Saturday night present in 
our own time an extraordinary sight. The glare 
of gas-light, the loud touting for custom by the 
cheap butchers and other trades, the hoarse notes 
of the costermongers, the smoke and flame of their 
naphtha lamps, the crowding of men, women, and 
children,—in one place the dealer in quack medi- 
cines and other matters is eloquent; in another 
is carried forward the sale of dogs, pigeons, hedge- 
hogs, and at times sparrows for shooting, and rats 
for other purposes,—old shoes, old clothes, the 
shops of slop tailors,—form an extraordinary 
scene, and one difficult to describe. On a Sunday 
morning, at the time of our last visit, the scene 
was not much more orderly. The contrast is great 
between the old view and the new. 








THE COMING GREAT EXHIBITION. 


Tue concrete is put in for the permanent part 
of the intended building for the Exhibition of 
1862 : the great domes are staked out; and all the 
arrangements are now made for a fair start. Ap- 
plicants for space have poured in during the last 
week. Not only in the great manufactories of 
our own nation, but in those throughout Europe, 
America, and our colonies, the busy note of prepa- 
ration is heard, and thousands are now anxiously 
thinking how they can add to their own reputa- 
tion and to the advancement of general civiliza- 
tion. 

When the idea of the second Great Exhibition 
was first started, many pooh-poohed it, believing 
that it would be difficult te create again the 
enthusiasm which was shown by all in 1851. 
However, when the determination was made, the 
waverers became steady, and of dissenters against 
the proposed plan of the Royal Commissioners we 
now hear nothing. 

The experience of 1851, and that gathered at 
Manchester and elsewhere since, have shown that 
improvements can be made in the arrangement of 
such exhibitions; and these will doubtless be 
adopted. 

The advantages of such collections cannot be 
over-estimated. From them we gather useful 
hints, are enabled to form right estimates of our 
present position, and learn our progress or decline 
in art. 

In the proposed Exhibition we shall doubtless 
see some of the best of each artist’s works, which 
are now in places only accessible to a few persons. 

At the last Exhibition it was gratifying to see 
the numerous productions of working men,—richly 
and curiously inlaid cabinets, and other cunning 
displays of handicraft. These had been made 
during the early mornings before the time of work, 
or in the evenings after labour had ceased. Some 
of them were bought by visitors at a good price: 
other makers declined to sell them, and pre- 
ferred to keep them as a sort of heirloom in 
their families. Some were applied as gifts to bene- 
factors. In the Brompton cemetery there is to 
be seen a medallion of a female head in stone, 
which was intended for the Crystal Palace of 1851. 
The hand of the artistic stonemason was, however, 
stopped by death before the work was completed ; 
and his relatives had it placed, carefully glazed, on 
the grave-stone which covers his remains. 

Oar object in mentioning this is to remind many 
of the industrious classes,—our skilled artisans, 
particularly the young,—that they have an oppor- 
tunity of gaining distinction in the coming Exhi- 
bition. For instance, if an ingenious person has 
devised some useful piece of machinery, or pro- 
duced a work of art, it will be put in the sight 
of thousands well able to appreciate its merits. 
Independently of this advantage, it is well for the 
industrious classes of this country to endeavour, 
as far as is possible, to represent their skill on the 
approaching occasion. 

As regards the fine arts, there is much to be 
done to make the English school of painting, 
sculpture, and engraving stand well when con- 
trasted, as it will be, with foreign rivals. For this 
purpose, all who have valuable examples should 
contribute. Our best living painters should put 
their shoulders to the wheel, and endeavour to 
produce pictures which will excel their former 
works. In sculpture, Flaxman must not be ill- 
represented ; and, in cases where it is not possible 
to get the originals, careful casts should be taken. 
The finest water-colour drawings by Turner, Cox, 
Prout, Cattermole, and others, will, if rightly 
arranged, set all rivalry in this department at defi- 
ance. In engraving, on copper, steel, and wood, 
we need not be afraid of competition ; and we hope 





for the better are going on, but in the buildings 


that the opportunity will be taken to show the 
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best examples of this department of British art. 
From the Print-room of the British Museum, where 
treasures are stored, which according to the present 
arrangements are seen by only a small number 
of persons, selections of the finest English en- 
gravings should be made. The engravers of the 
present day must make a worthy display of their 
best proofs. 

The wood engravers should also be astir: those 
who are known to fame should select their best 
works, see how much room they will occupy, and 
without delay apply for the necessary space. Nor 
should those who have not become distinguished 
neglect this occasion. And it is to be hoped that 
Thomas Bewick’s “ Old Horse waiting for Death,” 
his “English Game-cock,” and other charming 
bits of nature, will find honourable places. 

Anxious to display our own skill, we look hope- 
fully forward to the advantages which will be 
derived from foreign examples. 





NEW HORTICULTURAL GARDENS. 

As the grounds are being rapidly wrought into 
shape, and planted, this appendage to the new 
Exhibition Palace, for such it really will be, assumes 
an aspect peculiarly its own. Most other public 
gardens possess external prospects and features 
which “lend enchantment to the view:” this is 
essentially shut in, and will be to a great extent 
overshadowed, although certainly by very aérial 
and elegant domes and structures. So that all the 
varieties that fancy can invent of quaint terraces, 
balustrades, spectral arcades, gurgling streams 
diversified by quaint flower-knots and shrubs, are 
needed to constitute the scene a veritable 
Arcadia. 

Several hundreds of workmen are busy, night 
and day, in realizing the idealities of Mr. Nesfield, 
and Mr, Eyles, the horticaltural superinten- 
dent, and producing parterres of most varied and 
accurately geometric forms. The green-sward sur- 
face adorns every slope and level in a carpet of the 
most pleasing and graceful finish: the towering 
conservatory on the north has been carried to its 
culminating height with unexampled rapidity ; 
for now within three weeks this enormous struc- 
ture has been reared and is almost ready for 
glazing. 

Close to the Conservatory, on the Gore side, the 
great hydraulic works of the Messrs, Easton, 
Amos, & Sons, are in active operation, A well of 
6 feet in diameter has been already sunk 150 feet, 
and will probably be driven 100 feet deeper, 
to draw from beneath the clay deposit of the 
London basin supplies to feed five cascades 
aud two constantly-flowing brooks. A huge 
engine for an Appold’s pump has been already 
placed in situ, and pipes of 3 feet diameter have 
been laid throughout the grounds, to drive the 
torrent, first, over a cascade 20 feet wide and 15 
feet deep ; then through the pebbled brooks; and 
having passed over all the cascades, again to re- 
turn to the reservoir, to be raised afresh by the 
engine for successive revolutions. 

This engineering firm has already dealt with 
the subterranean waters of London as elsewhere : 
and although scientific prognosticators have fore- 
told a failure in the hidden medium from which 
they drew so freely; still the St. James’s Park 
and the Orange-street wells yield an abundant 
tribute; and even the Trafalgar Fountains (sup- 
plied as well as the public offices from the latter 
source), show no symptoms of decline. 

A notion of the aspect of the gardens when per- 
fected may be obtained. The architectural effect of 
the colonnades was shown, and could fairly be esti- 
mated from our illustration some time since. Orna- 
mental details are not yet complete ; but even with 
the verdant carpet complete, and all the pensile 
patterns of flower knots and borders cut out, the 
liveliest fancy could hardly describe what will be 
the.effect of nature’s richest bloom, when all that 
is rare in English and exotic flowers may be dis- 
posed in luxuriant array. ‘Terra cotta is largely 
employed in the arcades, and with excellent 
results. Each colamn consists of five pieces, of 
which there are twelve changes, so that consider- 
able variety is obtained. ‘The work is exceed- 
ingly sharp and straight, and does credit to Mr. 
Blanchard, the manufacturer. 

That the effect of the architectural portion of the 
arcades will be good, is now clearly discernible, 
although the spandrils of the arches and the frieze 
of the entablatures are left blank for filling in, and 
the bases and capitals, where of stone, are still in 
block; and, judging from the general combination, 
it may fairly be said that no grounds of the same 
extent, placed similarly within the precinets of a 
great metropolis, can compare for grandeur of 





design and outline with the new Horticultural 
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Gardens, Even in winter the Grand Conservatory | also proposed to carry the ground 150 feet further 
and the mile of arcade will form a promenade | into the river at Somerset House, so as to give the 
for multitudes; and, as an accessory to the Great | Government an opportunity of extending the 
Exhibition, having the Park and Kensington | wings of that structure. 
Gardens in close proximity, the whole metropo-| Mr. A. M. Rendel’s plan was next considered, 
litan population will find, in these provisions made | which was a river wall, docks, and low-level sewer. 
for them by the Royal Commissioners, not only a| He proposed an embankment from Westminster 
source of enjoyment, but of health. Bridge to Blackfriars Bridge, with openings for 
. a oo to —, The line of road afterwards to 
‘ sir, | be continued to New Earl-street. He proposed to 
ROYAL aaut ae ahs Ms rik ort EMBANK- make the river wall by large blocks of brickwork 
zs i AMES, brought to the place, and then set by lowering 
On Tuesday last the Commissioners appointed | stages by means of divers, in the same way as 
to consider and determine upon the best plans for | adopted by the late Mr. Rendel in the works at 
the embankment of the River Thames within the | Portland harbour. The foundations of the wall 
limits of the metropolis met at the offices of the | would be 32 feet below Trinity high-water mark. 
commission in Vietoria-street, Westminster, to | The cost of the works would not exceed 650,000/. 
receive evidence from the projectors as to the | That would not include compensation, as he was 
merits of the plans sent in, which number upwards | not aware what compensation could be required. 
of fifty. The Commissioners present were ;—the | His opinion was, that in a few years first-class 
Right Hon. the Lord Mayor (in the chair); Sir | warehouses would spring up along the line, 
Joshua Jebb, G.C.B.; Captain Galton; Captain; The Lord Mayor said the commissioners would 
Burstal; Mr. John Thwaites; Mr. H. A. Hunt; first receive all the plans, and then they would 
and Mr. J. A. Maclean. invite the wharfingers and others interested to 
The first case considered was that of the Thames | state their opinion as to the plan which they 
Embankment and Railway Company, who were | might consider the best, or offer any suggestions 
represented by Messrs. Baxter, Rose, Norton, and upon it. 
Spofforth; end the engineers, Messrs. Fowler, | 
Fulton, and Hemans. ARCHITECTURAL INSTITUTE OF 
It is proposed to construct an embankment, pro- | SCOTLAND. 


tected by a river wall, from Westminster to Black- i 2 F 

friars Bridge, carrying a road or street 80 feet in | Ara meeting of the Architectural Institute of 

width, commencing at Westminster Bridge, and | Scotland, held on the 30th day of April, the 

joining, a little beyond Blackfriars Bridge, the memorial formerly submitted so the Let of the 

intended extension of Cannon-street to Bridge- | Treasury ‘a regard to the General Post-oflice for 

street, Blackfriars, with suitable stations at the Scotland, at Edinburgh, — % be considered, and 
the report of the Council of Management upon 


bridges, running nearly parallel with the road- a dene t inj tition for the pri 
way, and joining the London, Chatham, and Dover | *2¢ ¢rawings sent in in competition for the prizes 
j | offered by the Institute. 














Wolverhampton.—The strike of the operative 
painters, plumbers, and glaziers here, and the lock- 
out on the part of the masters, are for the present 
at an end. The masters have intimated to the 
men that understanding that the builders’ rules 
are to undergo some alteration in May, respecting 
the time of commencing work every morning and 
the time of leaving off work on Saturday, they 
were ready toallow any man to resume work who 
chose. The men have therefore returned to work, 
on the understanding that in the mean time they 
are expected to be a mile on the road by six in the 
morning, and that they will leave work at five on 
Saturdays,—After this was in type, we learnt 
from a local correspondent that, on Wednesday of 
the present week, about 400 operatives in the build- 
ing trades in Wolverhampton turned out for an 
advance of wages. The sections interested are the 
bricklayers, plasterers, and labourers. Prior to 
June last the bricklayers and plasterers received 
4s, a day; but since that time they have received 
4s. 4d. In January they gave notice that they 
should require a further 2d. a day on and after 
Wednesday ; and the labourers, who, since June, 
when they, too, got an advance of 2s. a week, 
have been receiving 17s. a week, also re- 
quired an increase to 18s. At the same time 
they all required their time to be reduced 
from. 59} to 59 hours a week. Simultane- 
ously with the branches named, the masons and 
carpenters also gave notice of their intention to 
demand a rise of, masons, from 26s. to 283., and 
carpenters, from 24s, to 25s. a week. The masters, 
on receiving the notice from the men, themselves 
gave them notice that they should reduce their 
wages to the level at which they were before 
June, when the masons and carpenters also re- 
ceived an advance of 2s. a week, and that 





Railway in Bridge-street, Blackfriars. Rear Smeg ‘ 
The quantity of land proposed to be reclaimed ti Ptr esc is a list of the successful compe- 


from the river would be about 49} acres, and ; ; 
docks woold be t ted withia the embank | 1.— Geometrical Drawings. 
welts 2 pl — serene Ra yo . ae ; ;, | Medal.—John M. M‘Gibbon, apprentice to Messrs. | 
ment covering 7] acres, leaving 42 acres, which it | Baird & Thomson, architects, Glasgow ; Edward F. C. | 
is proposed to vest in the Commissioners of Woods | Clarke, apprentice to Mr. David M‘Gibbon, architect, | 
vy : . Edinburgh.—Equal. 
anc res . 
i Forests in return for their payment (out of | 2nd Prize—Book. William Dothie Dobson, apprentice to | 
funds to be placed in their hands by Parliament) | yyy patrick Wilson, architect, Edinbargh. 
of the compensation consequent on the construc- | 
tion of the embankment. ‘The total estimated 
* > ° ° 9 ist.—Book. G. M. Moyes, apprentice to Mr. James | 
cost (exclusive of compensation, put at 200,000/.) | 4 Wderson Hamilton, architect, Edinburgh. 
for the railway, road, and embankment, was sny. Dosis Old Buildi 
700,0002, Towards this amount it was proposed sab. deal ee ee gevoe gl ae 7 
? * y ‘ st.— Medai. liam orteous, apprentic a srs. 
that the Metropolitan Board of Works should pag fhensied, architects, Edinburgh. 
contribute in respect of the site for the sewer | 


11.—Perspective Drawings. 


2nd.— Book. Motto, ‘‘ Spero.’”’ The author’s name not 
150,0001., that the coal duty fund should defray Mr —— i Sales Lacan, tnceuniion to Br, Wiiin | 
all compensation and contribute 250,000/. for the | Fairbairn, architect, Edinbargh. P — “ 
construction of the new road. The saving by this : = 
arrangement to the Metropolitan Board of Works | IV.— Original Design. 
would not be less than 100,000/.; and the total | gti Oe Seem Saree, Seerenten So:2ee, Camas 
contributions of 400,000/. would leave 300,000/. |“ ond—Book. Wiltiam Young, apprentice to Mr. William 
of open capital for the railway. | Tait, architect, Glasgow. 

Mr. F. W. Sheilds, C.E., of Parliament-strect 
(whose book we have mentioned to-day), sub- | 
mitted his plan for anembankment between West- | 
minster and Blackfriars. The embankment would | = mn saate 7 
be formed by a face wall next the river, and by | THE LABOUR QUESTION, 
filling in the space enclosed between the wall and London.—Last week a numerous meeting of | 
the present shore, the face wall extending from | working men connected with the building trades 
Westminster Bridge to Whitehall-stairs, and con- | was held at St. James’s Hall, to protest against the 
tinuing by a sweep of uniform curvature to the system of payment by the hour. Nr. Jarvis, a} 
upper end of the Temple (Gardens, and terminating | plasterer, was called to the chair. Mr. Aldcroft 
at Blackfriars Bridge, touching the first piers of proposed the following resolution :—* That in the 
Hungerford and Waterloo Bridges, and beingalittle | opinion of this meeting the system of payment 
beyond the line of low water. Through the space | by the hour, introduced by Messrs. Kelk, Lucas, & 
between the river wall and the shore there would | Smith, is objectionable; because it opens a wider 
be carried a road or thoroughfare of 80 feet wide. | field for competition, jeopardises the Saturday four 
It would give an additional main thoroughfare, | o’clock, does away with the payment of time and 
improve the river, and afford facilities for the con- | a half for overtime, aud destroys a recognised day ; 
struction of the low-level sewer. The embank- | therefore we pledge ourselves to oppose the system 
ment would contain 1,000,000 cubie yards, and | untilitis withdrawn.” This resolution was carried. 
62,9991.; brickwork of face wall, 2,024 rods, or | Mr, Wright moved the next resolution as follows: — 
26,312/.; conerete, 5,484 cubic yards, 1,782/.; | “The men thrown out of work bythe new conditions 
granite coping, 23,555 cubic feet, 8,244/. ; iron in | of the master builders being willing to resume their 
piling, 9,542 tons, 95,420/. Total cost of face | employment, providing the employers recognise a 
wall and embankment, 194,757/. ; low-level sewer, | fixed day, we pledge ourselves to render every 
18,000/.; approach to Waterloo Bridge, 7,000V. ; | assistance to those at present locked out; and we 
formation of new roads, 10,2432. Total cost, and| urge upon our fellow-workmen of the United 
with 20,0002. for contingencies, 250,000/. Kingdom the necessity of assisting us to success- 

Mr. H. W. Sich explained that by his plan it | fully combat the destructive system of payment 
was proposed to run a roadway on an embank-| by the hour.” Mr, Leigh seconded it, and the 
ment in the same direction, crossing Queenhithe, | resolution was carried unanimously. One speaker 
and terminating at Southwark Bridge. It would | endeavoured to show the other side of the ques- 
be 60 feet wide, and be supported upon columns, | tion, but was hooted down.——We are sorry we 
with facilities for barges to unload at all times. | cannot convince ourselves that the difficulty is 
The embankment would be 27 feet above Trinity | over. The most resolute endeavours are being 
high-water mark. made by “the committee” to prevent men, who 

Mr. H. R. Newton gave a descriptive account | are contented with the increased payment by the 
of a viaduct he proposed to construct on both sides| hour, from remaining 80. A few days ago the 
of the river, and which would have the effect of | whole of Mr. Kelk’s plumbers were called off, and 
reducing it to 700 feet in width. He proposed | still remain out. As some of them said, “ We are 
upon this viaduct to erect public offices for Go-| very sorry, governor, but we are called out, and 
vernment and terraces of first-class houses. He} go we must.” 


V.—Architectural Ornament. 
A Book. James Kennedy, 9, Inves-court, Calton-hill. 











they should also require them to be two miles 
on the road towards their work at 6 o’clock 
in the morning, instead of one mile, as hitherto. 
The employers, however, have 'given the masons 
and carpenters the rise they demand; the men, 
on their part, acceding to the requirement 
respecting the two miles. In regard to the 
bricklayers, plasterers, aud labourers, the masters 
have offered to withdraw their notice if the men 
will withdraw theirs; but they require the two 
miles to be observed. The men withdraw their 
application for a decrease of half an hour a week 
in their time, but refuse to consent to the two 
miles, or to withdraw their notice; and have 
resolved to continue the strike till the masters 
ield. 

Liverpool. — Another meeting of operative 


| painters has been held, for the purpose of the com- 
| mittee (appointed at a previous meeting) “ sub- 


mitting to their consideration matters of the ut- 
most importance connected with the present state 
of the trade.” There was a numerous attendance. 
The chairman, Mr. A. M‘Donald, opened the pro- 
ceedings, according to the Journal, in a very tem- 
perate and conciliatory speech. He said the 
masters had offered the men employment at 5jd. 
an hour, thus introducing a system never yet tried 
in Liverpool, though at present in operation at 
Manchester, with this exception, that the operative 
painters there received 6d. instead of Sid. an 
hour. At the commencement of the dispute the 
operatives asked to be paid 2s. a week extra for 
eight months in the year, and to be allowed to 
quit work at three o’clock on the Saturday after- 
noon. Instead of acceding to that demand, the 
masters preferred granting a half-holiday, by 
which the men would leave at one o’clock instead 
of three, though they would be in receipt of 11d. 
less wages. He said the statement which had 
appeared in the papers to the effect that an arrange- 
ment had been come to between the masters and 
the men was incorrect ; though a large number of 
operatives had accepted the offer to work by the 
hour, while a small number had gone back on ad- 
vanced wages. On the whole the committee re- 
commended that the meeting should consent to 
work at the rate of 6d. an hour, on condition that, 
during the winter months, they should be employed 
not less than eight or nine hours a day. Another 
operative condemned the hoursystem as oppressive, 
and believed they ought to, and could, obtain 28s. 
a week on the terms proposed. After some dis- 
cussion it was moved that the consideration of the 
terms proposed by the masters be adjourned for 
a week. In the mean time, the mover, Mr. 
M‘Arthar, added, let the men accept these terms 
if they liked, and get work wherever they could. 
Phe motion was carried unanimously. 

Manchester and Salford.—The masons’ la- 
bourers of Manchester and Salford, who recently 
struck for an advance of their wages from 19s. to 
21s, a week, are still out, and at present show no 
inclination to return to their employment. 
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Edinburgh.—At a numerously-attended meeting 
of the local association of employers in the build- 
ing trades, it has been unanimously resolved—1. 
“That the nine-hours movement on the part of 
the operatives is unreasonable; not for their own 
benefit ; oppressive to employer ; and injurious to 
the public ; and, therefore, that no proposition be 
made to the operatives for shortening the hours 
of labour to nine hours per day.” 2. “ That it 
be remitted to the directors to make such a pro- 
position for the settlement of the question as they 
shall think fit; but not to the effect of shortening 
the hours of labour; and that such propositions 
be submitted for the sanction of a general meet- 
ing to be afterwards called for the purpose.” 

Guernsey.—On the 19th ult., the painters at 
Guernsey applied for more wages. The masters 
came forward, and 3s. a day was decided on as 
the men’s pay in future. On the 21st the 
builders in the employ of Mr. Mollet demanded 
higher wages, and on the 22nd a circular was 
circulated containing the following proposals :— 
To enhance the rate of wages by 9d. a day, from 
lst March to the 3lst October, for 10 hours’ 
labour, viz., from 7 a.m. to 6 p.m.; and the wages 
to remain the same as at present from Ist Novem- 
ber to the last day of February in each year, for 
eight hours’ labour, viz., from 8 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
On the evening of the 25th a general meeting of 
about 120 carpenters was held, when another cir- 
cular was issued, and it was decided by a majority 
to demand a rise of 6d. per day upon their wages 
throughout the year; and for the hours of labour 
stated in the circular of the 22nd. The men say 
the increased rate of wages is to begin from the 
1st inst. 





THE “HAYDN FESTIVAL” AT THE 
CRYSTAL PALACE, 

THE centenary returns of the births and deaths 
of illustrious composers are doubtless excellent 
opportunities for the holding of monster musical 
festivals in their celebration ; but they are rare 
occurrences, and modern music-lovers are not 
blessed with the patience of their forefathers. 
The centenary commemoration of the death of 
Handel, in 1859, is indeed a pleasure and a pride 
to look back to; but to wait for the same chance 
again, or even for that of a centenary commemo- 
ration of his birth, in 1885, would be to check the 
progress of musical taste at a period of unpa- 
ralleled development. But, though the same op- 
portunities in the case of the other, and scarcely 
less mighty, writers of the oratorio may prevent 
these popular observances from becoming mat- 
ters of such extreme rarity, yet a far greater 
frequency is now absolutely necessary than such 
few and far between excuses would present. Nor 
need we wait for reasons so plausible even as 
that which gave rise to the Mendelssohn Festival 
of last year, namely, the inauguration of the 
bronze statue pf that great composer; but seize 
the bappy opportunity that a magnificent build- 
ing for their celebration, an orchestra of unusual 
number for their performance,and a public already 
tutored for their enjoyment present, to hold such 
mighty congresses upon convenient and discre- 
tionary occasions. 

Accordingly, the proposition for holding a 
“Grand Triennial Handel Musical Festival” 
seems to present the juste milieu between the ex- 
tremes of over-long and over-short intervals ; and 
the further addition of occasional performances of 
the works of the other great masters of the chorus 
may not only keep in practice the 1,600 amateur 
singers who form the “London Contingent” of 
the Handel Festival Choir, but also present occa- 
sions for meeting between them and their bre- 
thren of the provinces, that cannot but have a 
beneficial effect upon the progress of this now 
national pursuit. Birmingham, Norwich, Leeds, 
Bradford, Worcester, Hereford, and Gloucester, 
have now an addition to their sisterhood in Syden- 
ham; and the colossal size, singular beauty, and 
easy access of the Crystal Palace, must confer a 
prestige upon the fétes enacted within its walls 
proportionate to the size, wealth, and population 
of this vast metropolis. 

The grand festival performance that inaugurated 
the Season of 1861 at the Crystal Patace, on 
Wednesday last, comprised the time-honoured 
oratorio of the “Creation,” the masterpiece of 
Haydn, that most prolific of writers, whose 
works, endowed with an undying verdure, still 
elicit the idolatry of the old, the admiration of the 
young, and the respect of all. 

Francis Joseph Haydn was born on the 31st of 
March, 1732, at Rhorau, fifteen leagues from 
Vienna, and died in 1809. His life was a 
model of regularity, which may alone account 


for the amazing nnmber of his instrumental | 
productions in chamber-music, church-music, 
symphonies, operas, &c., amounting to between 
500 and 600 instrumental compositions alone, 
independent of vocal. In addition to these 
we may imagine many more lost, and many more 
subjected to the severe but wholesome treatment 
exemplified in Ovid, and well worthy of imita- 
tion, for purging one’s productions of any- 
thing damaging to reputation. Multa quidem 
seripsi; sed que vitiosa putavi, emendaturis 
ignibus ipse dedi! Like Leonardo da Vinci, 
who, when he saw a beautiful face, sketched it 
from hasty glance and memory, for future use, 
Haydn noted down anything remarkable that 
struck his attention in music. But this was as an 
aid to study, and not for the purpose of plagiarism, 
for the pure fountain of Haydn’s genius presented 
an unlimited supply of flowing and genuine 
melody that no admixture could adulterate,—no 
consumption exhaust. Another rule of Haydn’s, 
too, was worthy of imitation: he would not sit 
down to com a great work, such as a sym- 
phony, till he found himself in a fit state of 
mind for the task ; but for works of lesser moment, 
he indulged in a habit of constantly writing 
something, whether “i’the vein” or not,—a habit 
since imitated, and with equal bad consequences, 
by the late illustrious composer, Spohr. : 

When thoroughly prepared for a great work, 
Haydn dressed tor the occasion, put the diamond 
ring presented to him by Frederick IL. upon his 
finger, selected the finest paper for his task, and 
wrote his manuscript in fine clear penmanship, 
as neat and finished as the composition it ex- 
pressed. 

He was fifty-nine when he came to London, and 
composed, “ to order,” the twelve symphonies for 
Salomon ; the most spontaneous effusion of musi- 
cal genius ever offered to the world. It was 
during this visit, in 1791-2, and again in 1794, 
that Haydn first heard the sublime oratorios of 
Handel, under the conduct of the great master 
himself, and from that inspiration conceived the 
impulse which resulted in The Creation. This 
work was commenced in 1796, and completed in 
1798; and when urged to hurry it, he character- 
istically answered that “ he was a long time about 
it, as he intended it to last a long time ;” an 
observation worth remembering. 

Two years after he produced a second oratorio, 
The Four Seasons, to the words of Thompson. 

Haydn composed a good many Italian operas, 
but their performance seems to have been limited 
to the private theatre of his patron, Prince Ester- 
hazy,—for at that time the Germans had not a 
national musical drama,—and the scores of them 
were destroyed by an accidental fire in the palace 
of that prince. It is a characteristic trait of him, 
that for the special entertainment of the same 
prince, who was a proficient upon the long-since 
obsolete viol da Gamba, Haydn wrote no fewer 
than 124 pieces for that instrument alone. 

But here we must leave the great composer of 
numerous operas, three oratorios, fifty symphonies, 
eighty-three stringed quartettes, thirty-one trios 
for pianoforte and strings, twelve sonatas for piano 
and violin, and masses, motetts, hymns, songs, 
canzonets, and various other works without num- 
ber, and briefly allude to the performance of 
Wednesday last. 

An audience of 13,000 and an orchestra of 
3,000 assembled to do honour to Haydn’s great 
work, and anything more lovely than the Palace 
and gardens, with their countless visitors, could 
not well be imagined while the sun shone; but 
about three o’clock a thick mist obscured his rays, 
and continued for the rest of the day, though no 
rain fell. 

The construction of the orchestra being pre- 
cisely the same as before described, we need not 
here allude to it; its acoustical defects being 
now thoroughly understood, and its excellencies, 
on the other hand, perfectly appreciated. To ob- 
tain the full effect of the choruses, the opposite 
end of the transept is perhaps the best place, and 
for the solos the ni to the conductor the bet- 
ter, being in fact the same law that would in- 
fluence the spectator that might require a 
comprehensive view or a close inspection. 

The introductory “ Representation of Chaos,” 
played senza sordini, was given with excellent 
effect. The choruses, generally speaking, were 
more satisfactorily rendered than those in Elijah 
last year, and that of “Awake the Harp” was 
only surpassed by “The Heavens are telling,” 
the grandest display of Haydn’s genius, and which 
terminated the first part with a burst of enthu- 
siastic applause. 

The same praise must be accorded to “Achieved 





is the glorious Work,” which terminates the 


second part ; and the final chorus of the oratorio, 
“ Praise the Lord,” was perhaps never done 
more justice to, The were entrusted 
to Mdmes. Titiens and Rudersdorff, Messrs. Sims 
Reeves and Santley, and Herr Formes. Madlle, 
Titiens sang beautifully, and formed an excellent 
substitute for the incomparable Clara Novello, 
The solos, “ With verdure clad,” and “On mighty 
wings,” were given by her with a sweetness, 
purity, and power that delighted her hearers, 
and entitled her fairly to the applause so 
liberally and heartily bestowed upon her. Mr. 
Sims Reeves was in excellent voice, and exerted 
himself to the utmost, and his delivery of the air, 
“In native Worth,” was emphatically, and as 
usual, a triumph. The music of Eve and Adam, 
in the third part, was excellently sung by Madame 
Rudersdorff and Mr. Santley; and Herr Formes, 
though more out of tune than usual, seemed in no 
want of admirers. Mr. Costa received his usual 
and well-deserved ovations upon entering and 
quitting the orchestra. 

A more intelligible mode of entering the 
orchestra is strongly required for the performers ; 
for the way in which dress-bonnets and ‘double- 
basses, fiddles, and finery, got jostled together in 
the “new entrances” under the orchestra, .was 
what we never before witnessed on similar occa- 
sions. 








MR. SPURGEON’S TABERNACLE, 
NEWINGTON, 

Tue vast building erected for the Rev. Mr. 
Spurgeon, from the designs of Mr. W. W. Pocock, 
architect, by Mr. William Higgs, of Palace- 
road, Lambeth, is now completed, and has been 
formally opened. The view of it we have 
engraved, looking towards the tribune or pulpit, 
shows the general arrangement.* In plan the 
building is a rectangle, measuring 174 feet by 
85 feet outside the walls, exclusive of the portico. 
The ceiling is vault-sbaped, and is divided by ribs 
in plaster work. It is supported on twenty cast- 
iron shafts, which have enriched capitals, from 
which spring semicircular arches, the soffits en- 
riched with guilloche ornaments. 

The chapel is lighted on both of its sides by 
sixteen square-headed windows on the ground- 
floor level, eighteen in first gallery, eighteen in 
second gallery, and seven in front, with circular 
heads, iu addition to which there are louvre-lights 
in the roof. 

The tribune, it will be seen, is large and open: 
below it, within the inclosure bounded by the 
steps, is a marble baptistery. The walls are 
matched-boarded. The ground-floor ascends from 
about midway, so that the seats farthest from the 
preacher are raised above those in front. 

At the western or tribune end of the building is 
planned a library, with male and female candi- 
dates’ rooms, as also vestries and class-rooms ; and 
in the basement there are a school-room, four class- 
rooms, and a large lecture-hall. 

The following has been given to us as a correct 
comparison between the Surrey Gardens Music 
Hall and Mr. Spurgeon’s Tabernacle :— 


Sitting Area. 












Surrey Hall. Feet. | Mr. Spurgeon’s Tabernacle. 
Ground- floor and plat- Feet. 
I sy csencanensciiss sens 8,625 | Ground-floor ......... 10,227 
ist gallery soe 4,598 | Ist gallery...........-... 7. 
and ,, Se ar: FS 
3rd sy, 3,250 
pean Total......... 25,225 
Total......... 19,723 





The Tabernacle affords seats, including 200 
recently attached to the seat-ends, for 4,404 per- 
sons, with standing-room for a large number in 
addition. 

The means of ingress and egress, including 
the staircases, have been avowedly arranged 
by the architect with special reference to 
the views we have at different times advanced 
on the subject, and are very satisfactory. 
There are in all fifteen doors,—eight for the 
ground floor, and the remainder for the galleries. 
The stairs have no winders, and are supported 
with iron colamns and wrought-iron carriages. 
The flights are about 5 feet wide. The careful 
attention which has been paid in this respect is 
highly creditable to the architect. We have only 
to add that the building is lighted by lamps 
placed at short distances round front of both 
galleries, and star-burners placed on the top of 
the abacus, all round, of each column. The colour 
is white, slightly gilded in parts. The cost of the 
building and inclosures has been 22,600/. ; includ- 
ing the land, about 31,0007. 


* A view of the exterior as designed (not as carried 








out), will be found in a previous volume. 
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CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS, 


Stowmarket.—The foundation-stone of the new 
Congregational Chapel, to be erected in this town, 
has been laid. The principal front will be on the 
north side of the street, which has been opened 
out by the removal of three houses. It stands 
80 feet back from the street, and is about 100 feet 
inlength. The plan of the chapel is oblong, with 
the addition of north and south transepts, and it 
is intended to seat about 1,100 persons, including 
200 children in the transepts. A gallery extends 
round three sides, the fourth side being occupied 


being as follow :— 


Necessary repairs ....... etewebesier £429 
Fitness for accommodation.......... 290 
Further desirable works ............ 420 
SE bon aS460 48 000s0064660008%400 250 

— £1,380 
The Dunraven aisle ......... Sb6bee8 #175 
The Probyn aisle............. errccee 63 
The Gage (or Beavan) aisle.......... 80 
If new clerestory nave roof.........+ 600 

— £918 
Bell framing and stages...........+++ eee 100 
FED acces becccsacene washesamecece 202 





ee reer £2,600 


by the organ-gallery in an arched recess 40 feet |The amount of subscriptions to the present time 
high. At the end of the chapel, and communi-| is between 1,0002. and 1,100/., which the vicar had 
cating with it, are school premises, consisting of | thus appropriated : towards necessary repairs, &c., 


infants’ school, 35 feet by 21 feet, on the ground 
story, to be also used for evening week-day 
services; and four class-rooms. Above these is a 
school-room 60 feet by 25 feet, opening to the 
galleries by inclosed lobbies, and having separate 
staircases for boys and girls at either end. The 
design of the exterior is in the English Gothic 
style of thirteenth century, the materials being 
Kentish rag stone and Caen store dressings. The 
clear internal dimensions of the chapel will be 
66 feet by 46 feet, and 63 feet across the transepts 
by 22 feet wide. The design is by Mr. F. Barnes, 
architect, Ipswich; and the contract has been 
taken by Mr. H. B. Smith, builder, of the same 
town, for the sum of 3,500/., including the old 
buildings on the site. 

West Torrington (Lincolnshire).—A thorough 
restoration of the church of West Torrington is 
about to be commenced. It has been sadly muti- 
lated and disfigured; the only remnants of the 
ancient church being the south doorway. Two south 
windows, and a beautiful Roman font were thickly 
coated over with paint. Plans have been pre- 
pared by Mr. Withers, of London, which comprise 
the extension of chancel to its original limits, new 
roofs, seats, windows, and double bell gable. A 
porch and vestry are also to be added. The wood- 
work will be of Petersburg red deal, and Ancaster 
stone will be used for all dressings. 

Walsingham.—The restoration of the parish 
church will shortly be commenced. The expense 
of putting the interior into a thorough state of 


resolved, at a meeting on the subject, “to begin 
the first portions of the restoration in two months, 
provided the sum of 1,400/. be in hand ;” and they 
have appointed a committee. 

Wellington (Salop).—The church at St.George’s 
being unworthy of its object, and inadequate to the 
wants of the people, says a Wolverhampton con- 
temporary, is about to be rebuilt, and the architect 
selected will be one of the following :—Mr. G. G. 
Scott, Mr. G. E. Street, Mr. B. Ferrey. The 
church is to be a memorial of the late Duke of 
Sutherland, and is to accommodate 800 persons or 
more. Viscount Hill, Archdeacon Allen, the Dean 
of Lichfield, and the Vicar of Lilleshall are among 
the promoters of the movement. 

Willenhall.—St. Ann’s Church has been con- 
secrated by the Bishop of Lichfield. The edifice 
is built of a hard volcanic stone, from the Powk 
Hill quarry, near Walsall, with facings of stone 
from the quarries of Brewood and Codsall: the 
facings inside the building are of Bath stone. It 
is of the Early Decorated style of architecture, 
with a small tower at the west end, and will 
accommodate about 450 people. Inside the church 
the body of the building is divided into two parts 
by four arches, resting on three light circular 
shafts, and the southern of these divisions and the 
tower are the portions which have been lately 
jadded, The northern portion contains about 200 





sirable, but not absolutely necessary ; the details;tion of hammer beams and carved ribs. The 


south porch has been reconstructed into a bap- 
tistery, where a new font has been placed. The 
north porch has also been rebuilt in accord- 
ance with the earlier architecture of the church. 
The whole of the works have been carried out by 
Mr. Huddlestone, of Lincoln, under the direction 
of Mr. J. H. Hakewell, architect. During the 
operations some interesting remains were dis- 
covered; among others a painting on the north 
wall of the north aisle, representing the emblems 
of the seven Roman Catholic sacraments. 
Jarrow.—The New Connection Methodists at 
Jarrow intend to erect a chapel to accommodate 
about 300 persons. Designs have been furnished 
by Mr. Gibson Kyle, architect, of Durham and 


660/.; towards particular repairs, 400/.; leaving | Newcastle, and the contract has been let to Mr. 
the sum of 378/. to be provided for necessary | Wm. Prior, South Shields. 
repairs. The parishioners have in the meantime 


Sunderland.—For some time past, says the 
Gateshead Observer, St. Mary’s Roman Catholic 
Church, in Bridge-street, Bishopwearmouth, has 
| become too small for the congregation ; therefore, 
| funds have been raised, and a new church, named 
| St. Patrick’s, has been erected in Church-street, 
| Sunderland; and, in addition to the new church 
of St. Patrick, the Roman Catholics on the Wear 
| have purchased a piece of ground at Monkwear- 
/ mouth, where they intend to erect a church and 
| school-rooms. This piece of ground is said to have 
|formerly belonged to the ancient monastery of 
|Monkwearmouth, during the life-time of the 
| venerable Bede. 

Newcastle-wpon-Tyne.—The foundation stone of 
a new church has been laid at Byker, by Sir Walter 
| C. James, Bart. The site of the church, which 
| will be dedicated to St. Michael, is a prominent 
| one in Byker fields, on the west side of the village, 
|}ona piece of ground known as “ Byker Folly.” 
| The church is Decorated, and will consist of a 
|} nave, south aisle, and chancel, with a spire of 
|moderate height. The aisle will be separated 
|from the nave by a row of cylindrical columns, 

with octagonal caps. The roof will be an open 
itimber roof, stained and varnished; and there 
will be seats for 490 persons, mostly free. 

Banff.—Tenders have been accepted for the 
| erection of the enclosing walls and keeper’s house, 
| of the new cemetery, for Banff. The contractors 





repair is estimated by Mr. Street, the architect, at | sittings, and has been used for the past two or are—Mr. William Lawrence, Banff, for the en- 
1,7601., to which is to be added the cost of a| three years under episcopal license; but, being too | closing walls and mason work of the house; Mr. 
snitable organ, 250/., making a total of 2,010/.| small for the requirements of the place, the build- | P. Herd, Culbeuchly, for the carpenter work ; Mr, 
The parish of Walsingham is celebrated as con-|ing was enlarged, so that there are now 450) Walker, Banff, for the slater work ; Mr. Innes, 


taining the site of one of the most famous of old 


| sittings, 150 of which are free. The chancel is 


| Banff, for the plaster work; and Mr. Duthie, 


abbeys. “Our Ladye of Walsingham” was only | at the eastern end of that portion of the building | Banff, for the plumber work. 


surpassed in this respect by “Our Ladye of 
Loretto,” in Italy; and, before the dissolution of 
the monasteries, a pilgrimage to her shrine of Wal- 
singham was undertaken, as a religious duty, by 
the devout of all ages. Robert Bruce and his 
Queen, and several foreign princes, besides our 
own sovereigns, Henry III., Edward I. and IL, 
and Henry VIII., came hither as pilgrims ; and of 
the latter, the tradition is that he walked the last 
mile of the way barefooted, in order to show his 
devotion. 


approaching completion, 
Cobham.—The parish church has recently been | 


restored, under the superintendence of Mr. Scott ; | kind as that proposed to be used for the chapels 


and the work having been completed, the church | 
has been re-opened for divine service. The edifice | 


is a small collegiate church, with nave, aisles,|the erection of the chapels and buildings, and 
chancel, and square tower, in which are five bells. | received eleven tenders in reply. 


The ancient chancel screen has been removed from | 


its present position, and converted into screens to | 5,820/., being the lowest in amount, had been 


form a vestry at the south-west corner of the nave. 
The ancient stalls in the chancel, which are of 
rude construction, have been restored. The gallery 
which disfigured the church at the west end of the 
nave has been swept away, and the area increased 
in size by an arch being opened in the tower, in 
the centre of which the ancient round fort has 
been placed. The windows intothe chancel and nave, 
several of which had been either wholly or partially 
bricked up, have been entirely restored, although 
at present with plain glass only. The old high 
pews have been removed, and Jow open seats sub- 
stituted. Instead of a bookshelf only, every pew 
is fitted with a desk capable of supporting a large- 
sized book. 

Vewland (Forest of Dean).—Preliminary mea- 
sures for the restoration of the old church of 
Newland, in the Forest of Dean, have just been 
commenced. The church, which is dedicated to 
All Saints, is the mother church of Coleford, 
Clearwell, and Bream. Mr. White, of London, is 
the architect employed. Mr. White divided his 
estimate into three branches—Ist, necessary re- 
pairs ; 2nd, interior fitness for the use of the 
congregation ; and, 3rd, works that are de- 


|of the new cemetery, and that it was necessary 
Stony Stratford.—The new parsonage, from a for its protection that the boundary fences should 
design by Mr. H. Woodyear, of Guildford, is be erected without delay. The committee recom- 


| which has been lately added. About 1,200/. or 
| 1,400/. have been expended in the extension of 
| the building, and the cost of the original chapel- 
| of-ease was about 1,500/. or 1,7007. The architect 
' was Mr. Griffin, and the builder Mr. Horsman, of 
, Wolverhampton. 
| Birmingham.—At a recent council meeting, the 
| report of the burial board committee was brought 
/up: it mentioned that considerable progress had 
| been made in laying out and planting the grounds 


mended that the fence walls in New-lane and 
Moor-lane be constructed of stone of the same 


and buildings, and at a total estimated cost of 
6,000. The committee advertised for tenders for 


That of Mr. 
Charles Wright, of Nottingham, at the sum of 


accepted. The report having been received, a 
resolution was moved, authorizing the committee 
to carry out the recommendations contained in 
their report, at a cost not exceeding 6,000/. An 
amendment, postponing the consideration of the 
subject until the next meeting of the council, 
however, was carried, by a majority of 24 to 18. 
Birkenhead.—Mr. Brassey has recently contri- 
buted 800/. towards the cost of a working men’s 
church at Birkenhead, on condition that the 
sittings in the body of the church be free. 
Kirton-in- Lindsey.—The parish church of Kirton- 
in-Lindsey has been reopened for divine worship. 
The church is a building of the twelfth century ; 
but, having been rebuilt at later times, it has 
every period of architecture down to the fifteenth 
century; and, from the clerestory being of this 
date, together with the windows of the north and 
south aisles, this latter period seems to prevail, 
until a close inspection shows some specimens of 
the early period. The chancel has been rebuilt by 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, under the direc- 
tion of their architect, Mr. Christian. The church 


The roof has been enriched by the introduc- 








STAINED GLASS. 

Brimpton Church.—A memorial window, from 
a design by Mr. White, of London, executed by 
Messrs. Lavers & Barraud, of London, has been 
placed in the chancel of Brimpton Church, by the 
Rev. Edward Cove. 

St. Swithin’s, Winchester.—Preparations are 
making at this church to insert the stonework of a 
window which is to be filled with a design in 
stained glass by Messrs. Powell, of London, at the 
cost of the widow of the late rector, and as a 
memorial of her deceased husband. 

Yardley Parish Church.—This church, which is 
now undergoing internal restoration and repair, 
has just received the addition of a stained glass 
window, in memory of the wife of the Rev. H. 
Gwyther, vicar of Yardley, and her daughter, wife 
of the Kev. W. H. Hill, incumbent of St. An- 
drew’s, Bordesley. ‘Lhe window is the gift of the 
Rev. J. H. A. Phillips, of Picton Castle. It has 
been placed in the south transept, and the work 
has been executed by Mr. Holland, of Warwick. 
The subjects are the Resurrection and Ascension 
of our Lord. ‘The church will be opened for 
divine service in about two months, the restora- 
tions, which have been carried out under the 
direction of Mr. H. R. Yeoville Thomason, archi- 
tect, being now nearly completed. They do not 
include the restoration of the chancel, the lay 
impropriator declining to contribute towards that 
object; noris there any hope that the plastered ceil- 
ing of the nave will be restored, and the thirteenth 
century timbered roof, which is still perfect, dis- 
closed to view. 

Bromsgrove Church.—A new stained-glass win- 
dow has been erected in this church, by Messrs. 
Lavers & Barraud, introducing a series of subjects 
illustrative of our Lord’s life on earth. Commenc- 
ing with the left-hand and lower corner, there are, 
in one line, and in the following order, the Annun- 
ciation, the Salatation of St. Elizabeth and St. 
Mary, the Nativity, the Presentation in the 
Temple, and the Flight into Egypt. In the next 


has been entirely repewed with open benches. | row are our Lord in the Temple with the Doctors, 


His subjection to His Parents at Nazareth, the 
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Baptism in Jordan, the Temptation in the Wilder- 
ness, and the Anointing of our Lord’s Feet by the 
Magdalene. The next line above contains the 
Agony inthe Garden, the Crucifixion, the Appear- 
ance to Mary Magdalen after His Resurrection, 
and the whole is surmounted by the figure of our 
Lord in Majesty. 

Gloucester Cathedral.—A scaffoldivg has been 
erected in the interior of this cathedral for the 
purpose of removing the painted glass of the 
great east window prior to its entire restora- 
tion. The glass, we are told, will be forwarded 
to Messrs. Ward & Co., of London, by whom, 
under competent superintendence, the stained 
glass now remaining in the window will be pre- 
served, and the window completed as nearly as 
possible in accordance with the original design. 
It is said to be the intention of the Dean and 
Chapter to erect immediately two windows of 
Munich glass in the north aisles. The memorial 
window to the Rev. Mr. Evans, in the south aisle, 
next the porch, will be completed in June; and 
the memorial window to be erected by Lady Davey 
in the south aisle will be commenced immediately. 

St. Julian's, Shrewsbury.—The Chance! of St. | 
Julian’s Church has been enriched, by subscrip- 
tion, with a window of stained glass, by Messrs. 
D. Evans & Sons. The window is Venetian in 
design, the centre compartment being occupied 
with a copy of Raffuelle’s Transfiguration. At 
the top, within an aureola of clouds, denoting the 
Divine presence, is depicted Christ, arrayed in 
light, with Moses and Elijah, as in the act of} 
homage, conversing with him; whilst Peter, 
James, and John are prostrate in the foreground. 
The side-lights are occupied with four incidents 
connected with the life of Christ, each having a 
motto, viz..—the Nativity, the Baptism, the Last 
Supper, and the Entombment. 

Oswestry Parish Church.—A memorial window 





of stained glass has just been fixed in the Old| 
Church of Oswestry. The window was executed | 
by Messrs. Pilkington; the stonework by Mr. | 
Vaughan. The window is in the Decorated style 
of the fourteenth century, and the coloured glass 
represents the following passage from St. Luke’s 
gospel :—“ The spirit of the Lord is upon me, be- 
cause He hath anointed me to preach the gospel to 
the poor: He hath sent me to preach deliverance 
to the captives and recovering of sight to the 
blind.” 

Glasgow Cathedral.—One of the three addi- 
tional painted windows which arrived from 
Munich lately for the Cathedral has béen erected 
in its place, and the erection of another is nearly 
completed. The former is the gift of the Duke 
of Buccleuch, and is placed in the south aisle of 
the choir. The subjects illustrated in the four 
divisions of the window are taken from the 15th 
chapter of Luke. In the two divisions on the 
right two incidents from the parable of the Pro- 
digal Son are depicted, the first representing the 
prodigal resolving to return to his father; the 
other his father receiving him. The subjects 
represented iu the other two divisions are from 
the text, “here is joy in the presence of the 
angels of God over one sinner that repenteth ;” 
and, “ Rejoice with me, for 1 have found my sheep 
which wus lost.” Beneath each group are the 
armorial bearings of the ducal house of Buccleuch, 
and ubove, the glass is filled in with geometrical 
ornamentation. ‘The other window is the gift of 
Sir Jobn Maxwell, of Pollok, and is in memory of 
his deceased wife. This window, which is placed 
in the north aisle of the choir, has three divi- 
sions, and the subjects illustrated are from the 
13th chapter of Matthew—the parable of the 
sower. The middle subject represents the sower 
sowing the seed, from the text, “ Behold, a sower 
went forth to sow:” the subject to the left has 
the words beneath, “Some fell upon stony places;” 
and that on the right, “ But others fell into good 
ground.” The third window, which has still to 
be erected, is the gift of Mr, Stirling. of Keir, 
and will be placed in the north aisle of the choir. 





SCHOOL-BUILDING NEWS. 


Ruishton.—The Taunton Courier reports the 
luying of the foundation-stone of a new building 
intended for a boys’ and girls’ mixed Sunday and 
day school, at the entrance of the villege of Ruish- 
ton. The design of the school, which was pre- 
pared by Mr. W. White, is in the Decorated Gothic 
style of architecture. The builders are Messrs. 
Hartnell & Macey, and the amount of the contract 
is 450/. The size of the building is 32 feet by 
17 feet, and 25 feet high; and the exterior walls 
will be of Monkton stone, the dressings of doors 
and windows of Bath stone, with a bell-cot on the 


work will be stained and varnished, and exposed 
to view. ‘Ihe roof will be covered with a dun- 
coloured tile, laid in pattern, with an ornamental 
crease. 

Gloucester.—It is the intention of the Gram- 
mar School Charity Trustees to proceed with 
the erection of new schools immediately, accord- 
ing to the local Chrenicle. The position of the 
new buildings has been settled, aud instructions 
have been given to the architects, Messrs. Med- 
land & Maberly, to use all possible despatch in 
preparing their drawings and specifications, for 
the purpose of enabling the builders to give in 
their estimates. The new buildings will be of 
brick, with stone-dressings, and comprise a large 
and lofty school-room, with three good class- 
rooms. A lavatory and play-shed will also be pro- 
vided ; and it is proposed to erect a fives court for 
the exercise of the boys during play hours. 

Cold Ashton.—The new schools at Cold Ashton 
have been opened. They have been built, at a 
cost of 500/., as a memorial to one of the rector’s 
family, without any assistance from the Govern- 
ment. The school-room is 40 feet by 18 feet ; 
class-room, 12 feet by 15 feet, with porch. The 
schools are in the Gothic style, and are built with 
the stone of the neighbourhood, and Bath stone- 
dressings. The roof is open, covered with stone 
tile. Mr. Pope, of Bristol, was the architect. 

Handbridge (Chester).—The new school in 

Handbridge has been opened. This building has 
been erected at the expense of the Marquis of 
Westminster, to supply better and more extensive 
accommodation for the public worship of this 
populous part of St. Mary’s parish, as well as to 
afford greater convenience to the parents of the 
neighbourhood for purposes of education. The 
new building consists of a school-room, with open- 
roof of woodwork, a class-room, a cloak-room, 
which may be used as a reading-room or library, 
with a house for a schoolmaster and mistress,— 
the whole completed from the designs of Mr. J. 
Hodkinson, architect. There is also an enclosed 
playground in the rear of the building, which has 
been drained and laid down with gravel. 
Smethwick.—The foundation-stone of St. Mat- 
thew’s New Schools, at Smethwick, has been laid. 
The architect is Mr. Naden, and the builder, 
Mr. Ramsay. 
Manningham (Yorkshire).—The erection of 
new national schools was begun some time ago 
at Manningham ; and, on Easter Tuesday, the chief 
stone was laid by the mayor. The new schools 
are intended to supersede the national schools in 
Heaton-road. They are being erected from the 
designs of Messrs. Knowles & Wilcock, architects, 
on a plot of ground adjoining Church-street. The 
style of architecture is Gothic. The building will 
consist of two stories, and will include three 
rooms,—one for about 240 boys, another for about 
180 girls, and the third for 180 infants. The 
schools for the boys and girls will be in the upper 
story. The school for the infants and the offices 
will be on the ground-floor. The principal eleva- 
tion will front to a new street called Ambler-street, 
The cost of the building, with the site, will be 
about 3,1401. The sum now obtained amounts to 
2,286/. The execution of the various works have 
been let to Messrs. Rhodes, masons; Mr. Thomas 
Taylor, joiner; Mr. Hargreaves, plasterer; Mr. 
Smithies, slater; and Mr. Hird, painter. 








PROVINCIAL NEWS, 

Norwich,—The corn exchange is now 
taken down. The new exchange, which will be 
in the Italian style, with red and white brick and 
mouldings of Corsham-down stone, will be covered 
with an iron and glass roof, contracted for by 
Messrs. Barnard, Bishop, & Barnards. The contract 
for the building, exclusive of the roof, is taken by 
Messrs. Ling & Balls, for 4,880/., including an oak 
dowled floor, The height from floor to roof in 
the centre will be 67 feet, and the area of the hall 
will be 80 feet 84 inches by 124 feet 7} inches. 
The building will be under the supervision of Mr. 
Barry, the city surveyor. The architects are 
Messrs. Goodwin & Batcher, of London. 

Washingley Hall (Huntingdonshire),—This pro- 
perty, belonging to the Right Hon. the Earl of 
Harrington, has recently been extensively altered 
and restored. The centre of the mansion has been 
entirely remodelled, and the south-west wing re- 
built, The works have been executed by Messrs. 
Sams & Bridge, builders, of Holme, under the 
direction of Messrs, Giles & Brookhouse, architects, 
of Derby. 

Oxford.—At a special meeting of the Local 
Board of Guardians for the purpose of considering 
the expediency of erecting a new workhouse, the 





east gable. The whole of the interior timber- 


Rector of Exeter moved—“ That it is desirable 





that a new workhouse be erected within one mile 
and a half of Oxford.” After a long discussion, 
the motion was carried unanimously. The Rector 
of Exeter then moved—* That application be made 
to the Duke of Marlborough by the chairman and 
vice-chairman for the terms upon which his Grace 
is willing to sell a piece of land on the Woodstock - 
road for a new workhouse, and in the event of the 
answer being unfavourable, that the chairman and 
vice-chairman should be empowered to ascertain 
what sites can be obtained within the specified 
distance.” ‘The motion was also agreed to. In 
the course of the discussion several sites were 
spoken of, namely, at Jericho, near Jericho House ; 
some land on the Woodstock-road ; and a piece of 
land on the Abingdon-road, near Cold Harbour ; 
but the general feeling appeared to be in favour 
of the Duke of Marlborough’s land. 

Portsmouth.—Mr. Myers, who is building Netley 
Hospital, has obtained the Government contract 
for building a ninety-gun battery, barracks, and 
hospital at Portsdown-hill, near Portsmouth. The 
contractor for supplying 10,000,000 bricks for the 
fortifications of Portsdown-hill is about to be 
selected. These fortifications, and their necessary 
adjuncts, will cost between seven and eight 
millions: a million and a half has been already 
voted. 

Edinburgh.—Mr. D, M‘Laren, one of the City 
Council, has proposed a scheme for building a 
large public hall on a vacant piece of ground at 
the top of the new street leading into the High- 
street. The local Post commends the scheme, so 
far, as a very useful one, but condemns the site as 
an almost impracticable one for carriages. “ But 
Councillor M‘Laren,” adds the Post, “ evidently 
mistakes the real thing wanted in this city. What 
the city requires is a suitable Zown Hall, with 
ample accommodation for the lord provost, magis- 
trates, the municipal courts, the police establish- 
ment, and also a large hall, all the offices being 
under one and the same roof. We require some- 
thing like what the corporation of London has, or 
the corporation of Liverpool, or of Leeds, or Bir- 
minghaw, and other English towns. So far the 
City Chambers present the germ of such a build- 
ing ; and in skilful and enterprising hands, we 
believe it might be converted into a suitable and 
handsome edifice. The large hall spoken of by 
Mr. M‘Laren should be part and parcel of such a 
plan, and not a separate building at all.” 

Rutherglen (near Glasgow).—The town council 
of Rutherglen have accepted offers for the erec- 
tion of a new Town Hall and other public build- 
ings. The designs are by Mr. Charles Wilson. The 
entire cost, including the site, will, we understand, 
be nearly 4,000/. The new buildings are to be 
erected in the main street of the town, imme- 
diately to the east of the parish church, 





BELFAST, IRELAND. 

Tue Town Council of Belfast met on the 24th 
instant, for the purpose of selecting a surveyor in 
the room of Mr. Hastings, resigned. As we stated 
last week, there were thirty-eight candidates for 
the office, which had been reduced to the four 
following :—J. J. Montgomery, C.E., Bradford ; 
Jno. H. Archer, C.E., Belfast; James Frazer, 
C.E., Belfast ; and Geo. Jno. Parfitt, C.E., Bath, 
On taking the votes, there appeared a majority of 
four for Mr. Montgomery, who was consequently 
elected. 

There are few towns in a worse state as to 
sewerage than Belfast. Political affuirs would 
seem to be a more congenial study with the Coun- 
cil than how to improve the sanitary state of the 
town. This conclusion is inevitably drawn from 
their antecedents. 

So far as regards the pedestrian community of 
Belfast, and all who desire to inhale the pure 
sea-breeze, there could be no more desirable im- 
provement carried out than that which has been 
commenced by the Harbour Commissioners, of 
connecting the Western Twin Island with the 
main land at Thomson’s Bank. This, when com- 
pleted, will form a healthy and agreeable pro- 
menade, and will ultimately prove an important 
extension of the harbour. And we hope to see, 
before many years, a line of rails laid there, for 
the carriage of heavy goods. We are surprised 
that the revenue station was built on the present 
site, instead of on the Western Twia Island, whi- 
ther it will probably be removed as soon as the 
contemplated improvement alluded to above is 
completed. 

Good often comes out of apparent evil. The 
depressed state of trade amongst the Ballyma- 
carritt weavers, and the consequent destitation of 
a number of families, have led to an effort being 
made for their relief by providing employment for 
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the able-bodied males, on a new road leading to| made as to the long hours the engine-drivers had 


the intended people’s park. 
The site of this park is ground reclaimed from 


to work. Now, considering that the public safety 
so much depends upon engine-drivers in railway 


the sea, and lies very little above the level of low | travelling, is it right that the Government and 
water. It has been allocated for this purpose by | the legislature should take no heed whatever 
the Harbour Commissioners ; but no provision was | whether overwork, to such an extent as to excite 


made in their Act for providing funds to put it in 


astonishment, may not totally unfit such men for 


such a condition that the inhabitants could even | giving proper attention to the public safety ? 


walk on it. The construction of the present road 
leading to it is, however, one step towards render- 


Iron railway carriages are being introduced 
on the railways of the United States. The 


ing it available; and we hope soon to see some| sides are made of corrugated sheets, and are 
method adopted for raising the sum necessary to | of two thicknesses, with a space between. The 
fill it up, make walks through it, and such other | advantages claimed are greater lightness, strength, 


improvements as may be required for health and 
recreation. 





THE FIRST DRINKING-FOUNTAIN IN 
BRADFORD. 

Tue first public drinking-fountain erected at 
Bradford was inaugurated by the mayor, on 
Saturday, the 27th inst. The fountain has been 
erected at the junction of Manor-row and North- 
parade, by the Band of Hope Union of this dis- 
trict and their friends, at an expense of 200/. It 
is built in the Italian style of architecture, from 
the designs of Mr. T. C. Hope, architect, and has 
been very creditably executed by Messrs. Stake 
& Co., of Bradford. Square on the plan, it has 
angle pilasters, and detached columns of the 
Corinthian order, at each corner, coupled toge- 
ther by dwarf pilasters and arches. On the key- 
stone of the arches are carved children’s faces : 
the spandrils are ornamented with bulrushes and 
scroll enrichments, on the alternate sides. 

The pillars and arches support an entablature, 
with modillion cornice, from which springs a 
panelled dome, surmounted by an octagonal cupola 
and ball. The dome is square, and at the angles 
are raised ribs, on each of which is carved a stem 
of the leaves and flowers of the convolvolus, ter- 
minating in carved scrolls against the sides of the 
cupola, and linked together with festoons of 
flowers. The pillars stand upon a moulded base, 
2 feet 6 inches high, of which the four drinking 
basins form a part. The upper member of the cap 
of the base is continued to form a semicircle above 
the basins; and in the space thus circumscribed 
are carved groups of water flowers, from which 
the water issues. The basins are circular, carved 
in stone, and moulded. 

The space covered by the dome is occupied by 
the large fountain basin ; and in the centre of this 
is a stone vase, from which springs an ornamental 
jet of water. The overflow from the fountain 
basin supplies a dog-trough at the foot of one of 
the drinking-basins. The whole structure is raised 
two steps above the street, the upper steps being 
3 feet 6 inches wide. It is 10 feet square at the 
base, and 24 feet 3 inches high, from the street to 
the top of the ball. 





RAILWAY MATTERS, 


From an analysis of the position of the twenty 
principal railways of the United Kingdom on 31st 
December last, it appears that of the total capital 
raised 49°80 per cent. is ordinary capital, 22°65 
preference and guaranteed, and 27°55 loans, de- 
bentures, and debenture stock. It also appears 
that the gross traffic receipts realize only 8°69 per 
cent. (under 8}) upon the total capital raised, and 
that the net receipts give an average interest on 
the total capital of 4°75 per cent. (4}); but that 
the preferential charges and guarantees reduce 
the average interest on the ordinary capital to 4} 
per cent. As regards the rate of dividend, the 
Midland and the London and Brighton occupy 
leading positions, while the Eastern Counties, and 
the Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincoln, are at the 
bottom of the scale. 

The traffic returns for the week ending 
April the 13th amounted to 521,633/., and for 
the corresponding week of last year to 502,342/., 
showing an increase of 19,2917. The gross receipts 
of the eight railways having their termini in the 
metropolis amounted to 232,118/., and for the 
corresponding week of 1860 to 225,766/., showing 
an increase of 6,3527. The receipts on the other 
lines in the United Kingdom amounted to 289,515/., 
and for the corresponding week of last year to 
276,5761., showing an increase of 12,939/. 

In reply to a question in the Commons, Mr. M. 
Gibson stated thata deputation of engine-drivershad 
represented to the Board of Trade that they were 
overworked, and prayed for a limitation of their 
hours of labour at a reduced rate of wages. Mr. 
Gibson said his reply was that the Board of Trade 
could not interfere; nor did he think the Legisla- 
ture would. He added that he had heard with 


and durability, than are possessed by the present 
wooden carriages, and a saving in weight of 30 to 
35 per cent. Another advantage claimed is greater 
safety than in wooden carriages. In cases of acci- 
dent, the greatest damage is generally done by the 
splintering of the timbers. The worst that can 
possibly happen to an iron carriage is severe 
indentations and bruises, The idea is not so new 
as it seems to be regarded in America. 








BRICK VAULTING: STABLES NEAR THE 
STRAND. 


SnvuGLy lying in an obscure position between 


street, a large structure has been erected for Mr. 
W. H. Smith, of the Strand, under the direction 
of Mr. F. H. Groves, architect, which displays 


cludes a series of vaults, averaging about 60 feet 
square, entered from the lower part of the hill near 
the river, arched over on the fan-groin principle, 
a segment of a circle being the section on the 
diagonal line, carried partly on brick piers and 
partly on iron pillars, and mainly divided into 
squares of 12 feet 6 inches by 12 feet. 

The floor next above, which is entered from the 

high part of the hill near the Strand, consists 
chiefly of stables, also arched over on the fan-groin 
principle, an elliptical curve being the section of 
the diagonal line, springing from the side walls 
and iron pillars (forming the alternate heel posts 
of the stalls), and mainly divided into squares of 
12 feet 6 inches by 9 feet. One of the compart- 
ments, owing to an alteration at an advanced 
| period of the work, is of the width of three stalls, 

being 18 feet by 19 feet 3 inches; and this the 
architect has vaulted with ribs and panels, of red, 
malm, and white bricks. It is well done, and, so 
far as we know, is unique. 

The two upper floors consist of workshops, en- 
tirely clear between walls. The works have been 
very well executed by Messrs. Wardle & Baker, 
builders, at a cost of from 5,000/. to 6,000/. 





PROPOSED NEW CHURCH IN THE CHRIST 
CHURCH RECTORY DISTRICT, SAINT 
MARYLEBONE, 


AN appeal is being made for assistance in pro- 
viding a church for the population attached to | 


at more than 20,000,—densely settled upon an| 
area of no great extent, the district being bounded | 
by the Marylebone-road, the Edgware-road, Karl- | 
street and Upper Park-place, and Upper Baker- | 
street. A few gentlemen formed themselves into | 
a committee, some months ago, to procure the | 
building of a new church. After some of the 
usual difficulties, a site was fixed upon, and nego- 
ciations for the purchase of it were begun and 
have been concluded. The committee are now 
in possession of the spot called Smith’s Cottages, 
including a house in Bell-street. Upon this it is 
proposed to build a small church, to hold from 
600 to 800 persons. In order to prepare a con- 
gregation which may occupy the church as soon 
as it is built, it was determined to erect a tem- 
porary iron building, in which a boys’ school 
might be held, and Church Services performed. 
A school-church has accordingly been erected in 
Manning-place, Bell-street, capable of accommo- 
dating 250 persons. The cost of the site, in- 
cluding incidental expenses, will be under 3,000. 
The outlay for the church cannot be reasonably 
put at less than 4,000/. The cost of purchasing 
and fitting the temporary building will be about 
5007. The whole amount to be raised is, there- 
fore, about 8,0007. The sum already contributed, 
chiefly by the congregation of Christ Church, is 
about 2,500/, The Diocesan Church Building 
Society has made a grant of 200/. towards the 
cost of the site, and another of 150/. towards the 
temporary church; and it is hoped that sub- 
stantial assistance may be obtained from the same 
society towards the building. To obtain the large 





great astonishment the statement the deputation 


St. Clement Danes and the river, near Arundel- | 


some excellent brick vaulting. The building in- | 


rely on the aid of those residents and owners of 
property in the district who have not yet con- 
tributed, of the parishioners of the old Christ 
Church district and of St. Marylebone generally, 
and of the metropolitan public. 





ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 


THE production of “Guglielmo Tell ” has been 
attended with complete success; singers, orchestra, 
manager, and scene painters having all concurred 
to produce a remarkable whole. We do not forget 
that time when Mario in his best days was the 
Arnoldo, but with such artists as Tamberlik, 
Faure, Formes, and Madame Carvalho, the best 
that can now be had, it is unnecessary to look 
back ; and we may be well contented to praise and 
enjoy. The close of the second act, when, after 
the trio by Faure, Tamberlik, and Formes, the 
inhabitants of the Cantons assemble and unite in 

“ Giuram, giuramo 
Pel nostro onor, 
Pe’ nostri danni,’’ 
closing with All’ armi ! <All’ armi ! is one of the 
finest things ever done on the Covent Garden 
stage; and that means ever done anywhere. The 
scene in which this takes place, a valley amongst 
| the mountains of Rutli, by moonlight, with the 
| lake of the four Cantons and the village below, is 
| very beautiful. The first scene, too, the same 
| village on the lake, with Tell’s chalet at the side, 





| 


jand lofty mountains in the background, is an 
| excellent piece of work. The overture was played 
| to perfection. 





THE “ BUILDER’S” LAW NOTES. 


| Power of Sale.—Minerals.—Land was devised 
| to trustees with an absolute power to sell or ex- 
| change such land. A question arose as to whether 
| the power included minerals, though not named ; 


/and the Master of the Rolls has decided that, both 
|on principle and authority, the land could not be 
| sold without including the minerals as part of the 
property sold.— Buckley v. Howell. 
| What constitutes Acceptance of Goods ’—Cer- 
|tain goods from abroad (worth more than 10/.) 
| were in the hands of a warehouseman. The deli- 
| very order was given to a purchaser, who sent his 
| servant with horse and cart to remove part of the 
goods. They were delivered by the warehouse- 
man to the servant, and removed to premises of 
the purchaser, who sent them back, stating that 
| they were not such as he had agreed to purchase. 
| It has been held by the Court of Queen’s Bench, 
| that the purchaser was too late, for that before 
sending for a part he ought to have gone and 
examined them, and that he had no power to re- 
ject any after removing a part; the acceptance 
| being complete on his taking possession by his ser- 
vant.— Baylis v. Lundy. 

Turnpike Road.— Injury to Land, — The 
trustees of a turnpike road made and maintained 
certain catchpits for carrying off water from the 








Christ Church district,—a population estimated | road so negligently that large quantities of water 


ran into the plaintiff's lands and collieries by 
means of which he sustained great loss. Hecom- 
plained, in July, 1859; and the defendants made 
alterations. He was again injured in December, 
1859, and soon brought an action. It was ob- 
jected (among other points) that the action was 
not in time, as it was not brought within three 
months, as directed by the Turnpike Road Act, 
3 Geo. IV., 126. But it was held that the action 
was in time; as, though the cause of action first 
occurred when the plaintiff received actual! da- 
mage, the continued negligence caused fresh 
damage, and thus brought the plaintiff within 
the time limited. —Whitehouse v. Fellows and 
Others. 

Wording of a Guarantee.-—A letter of guaran- 
tee was in these words: “ The bearer, my brother- 
in-law, who is on his way to New York, wants to 
purchase some goods in your line. I have recom- 
mended him to your house, hoping you will do the 
best you can for him; and any accommodation he 
may require I will feel obliged by your giving: he 
will give his bill, and I will guarantee the pay- 
ment.” It was held that the guarantee was for 
one transaction only, and was not a continuing 
guarantee.— Gathe v. Caan. ! 

Property acquired after Date of Will.—A 
person made a will, bequeathing to his son certain 
leasehold premises, and his interest in certain 
partnership work-in-trade connected with the said 
premises, After the date of his will he obtained 
the lease of other premises, at which a portion of 
the partnership business was carried on ; the rent, 
outgoings, &c., being paid out of the partnership 





sum yet wanted (about 5,500/.), the committee 


assets. It was decided that, under these circum- 
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stances, the interest of the testator, obtained sub- 
sequently to the date of his will, passed to his son, 
as well as that possessed by him at the time of its 
being made.— Re Robson. 

Poor-rate —Where property has been rated to 
the poor-rate, and it has been decided that such 
property is exempted by reason of the occupation 
not being beneficial, the party so rated cannot 
maintain an action of replevin for a distress made 
to enforce such rate, but he must seek his remedy 
by an appeal to the quarter sessions.—Re Mersey 
Docks. 








IMPROVEMENTS IN DWELLINGS. 


Certain well-timed remarks in your last im- 
pression but one prompt me to trouble you with 
one or two observations on the homes of that large 
class constituting a grade lower in means than 
the middle-class of London population. 

In the first place, with respect to ventilation : 
what use is it to ventilate upstairs when the sink- 
trap is left open in the back kitchen by the 
servant, mistress, or eharwoman? There is asink 
water self-acting trap advertised in your paper, 
which seems to rectify the evil. It is most 
vexatious to open windows all up the house and 
find the wretched back-kitchen sink, and the as 
wretched closet, doing their best to pour their 
typhoids and unseen fungi of disease upwards with 
the draft, to destroy the trunk and olive-branches 
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but he won’t bother others about it. If I am 
reading and perplexed, I like to step from an easy 
chair into the delicious fluid which opens every 
pore. 

Seventhly, with regard to sound: felt will 
settle this: felt between woodwork ; or open 
spaces, assisting purification and ventilation. All 
windows must open at the top, or should be 
smashed with a poker, as a morally justifiable 
revenge. 

Eighthly. These different advantages can be 
ensured cheaply and easily by a shrewd architect 
bent on serving his fellow-creatures. If houses 
are built with only two floors in the outskirts of 
London, it will be a great advantage: by suit- 
able corridors, entries, and bell handles, several 
families may reside conveniently under one roof. 
The accommodations behind the house should be 
amended. W. Rippre. 

P.S.—The cheap lodgings of Pimlieo are per- 
fectly appalling in their tinselled, shabby, cob- 
webbed grandeur: all show; no use; no delicious 
old cupboards. 








FURNISHED HOUSES. 

Amone the many schemes in operation or in 
contemplation for the public accommodation, no 
provision, on a large and economic scale, has yet 
been suggested for the numerous residents in 
London who are obliged to make their homes in 





of the family tree, “ root and branch.” 

In the second place, though our sinks are | 
execrable, if improved we shall want more of 
them. Mrs. Scourbrat, with four babes, takes a 
second-floor: her husband earns thirty shillings 
a week, He is very respectable; but how can | 
Mrs. Scourbrat scour her brats, up ever so many | 
pairs of stairs, without a sink, as she says, “to. 
throw the suds down ?” Consequently, little Tom 
or Rachel, or their socks, or something, as the! 
floor or stairs, go without wash. Water, sir, | 
should be laid on to every floor, in these days of | 
improved pipes in lead, gutta-percha, and india- | 
rubber, The water companies may have the right | 
to charge a little more money for the boon. Let | 
them do so. 

Thirdly, with regard to getting rid of dust and 
refuse. Pawnbrokers use a spout. Now a spout 
is wanted down which dust and all refuse may be 
swept; a sort of chimney upside down, shut off, 
but communicating with every floor; and the 
dust-bin or receptacle being arranged not near to 
sources of house ventilation. Of course the children 
must not fall into this hopper, to astonish other 
lodgers or to break their necks, but that can be 
prevented by having the inlet raised high enough 
from the ground. 

Fourthly, eooking by gas should be resorted to 
in summer ; and if the burner, taps, and the joints 
are made air-tight (as Strode makes them, and I 
dare say many others),—not without,—then gas is 
the cheapest mode of illumination. I have been 
told this day that the gas-lighting of the Great 
Western Railway carriages costs about one-seventh 
the price of oil illumination ; though this I doubt. 
By using gas in summer to boil, &c., consider 
how much soot is saved on utensils, smoke in 
rooms, dust on hearths, carriage of coals or cinders, 
blackleading of grates, cleaning of shovels and 
pokers, &c. : of course at all times, even in summer, 
gas alone cannot be used with advantage. 

Fifthly, our lower class house rooms are faulty. 
Papered walls are a mistake for poor people. Too 
much of carpets isa mistake. Cetled “ overheads” 
are amistake. Let the timber in these days of 
steam tonguing, grooving, and planing, show 
itself, for this reason ;—then weean see what will 
bear nails for hanging up our goods and chattels, 
as Crusoe covered the walls of his cavern. Many 
of us, sir, are respectable and well educated, and 
yet (woe be it!) poor are we as charity. We 

want every corner, and even to see the beams 





overbead, to hang the children’s swings to, or 
maybe some line or useful appliance. The beams 
may be ornamented easily, if desirable. 

Of course those who look to show, and crinoline, 
and custom, and fashion, will not approve my sug- 
gestions ; but health and economy are nowadays 
wanted, indeed, to the classes I refer to. 

The Saturday Review declares that statistics 
incontrovertibly show that Londoners are becom- 
ing more and more enfeebled,—that actually 
stimulants are becoming a necessity of the nature 
of our modern life. 

Sixthly, baths. Who that is poor can have a 
good wash now-a-days? Let every floor give us 
a good trough and water, and sink, and broad 
hobs, instead of barbaresque absurdities in cast 
iron, so that we can get hot water easily. Any 


furnished or unfurnished apartments, The uncer- 
tainty of tenure, the insecurity of property, and 
the general dirt and discomfort of most of these 
lodgings are notorious. An establishment on a 
large scale, placed under judicious management, 
and let in suites of rooms to persons of known 
respectability, at rents ranging from 30/, to 50/. 
per annum, and all neatly but not expensively 
furnished, would, I think, be a profitable invest- 
ment. The situation should be within easy walk- 
ing distance of the City and the West-end. There 
is a plot of ground now being cleared at the top 
of Tottenham-court-road well adapted to the pur- 
pose, if it could be secured at a moderate rent. The 
capital would be easily raised by a company, as 
calculations would show a large profit on the 
shares, and the offer of a preference in the choice 
of apartments would be an inducement to many 
persons, who are in a similar position with myself, 
to become shareholders. 

A RETIRED TRADESMAN, 





ROAD ACROSS HYDE PARK. 

It has been reported in the daily papers that 
Mr. Cowper (Chief Commissioner of Woods, Parks, 
and Buildings) lately declared in the House of 
Commons that he could not devise any practicable 
plan of making a road across Hyde Park ; and he 
apparently regretted that the railway, intended to 
have been made subterraneously under the Broad 
Walk from Bayswater to Kensington, was with- 
drawn. As to the tunnelled railway we give no 
opinion ; but as to the road across the Park, so 
often advocated, we think we can point out an 
inexpensive and yet effectual line, which will be 
as free from objection as the nature of things 
allows. 

Hyde Park and Kensington Gardens together 
extend from Park-lane for about a mile and a half 
along the Uxbridge-road on the north, and a rather 
greater distance on the southern highway; far 
too great a space to be thus enclosed from traflic, 
especially as the districts on either side have now 
become so populous. The proposed road should, 
of course, for public convenience, be as near as 
may be to the mid-length of this great space of 
ground—650 acres. Now, although forming but 
one great block, it so happens that there are really 
two separate and distinct parks, shut off from each 
other at night, opened and closed at different hours 
of the day. What, then, is more simple and free 
from objection than to form the road on the boun- 
dary between the two parks, and enclosed from 
both? That is, entering on the north at the foot 
of Westbourne-terrace, and running along the 
“ditch” at the east of the brick wall which en- 
closes Kensington Gardens, passing down to the 
Guard House, then over the Serpentine Bridge (a 
50 feet roadway), and across Rotten-row into the 
main road opposite Exhibition-road. This new 
road would be in a cutting for the northern half 
of its length, which would be a recommendation 
rather than otherwise; and in the southern half 
it could either pass under or over Rotten-row ; or, 
indeed, the latter could be turned in a semi- 
circle, and continued back to Apsley House, 
running near the main road. We are aware that 
Rotten-row (sacred to cavaliers) must be 





bachelor likes his bath: maybe he is feverish ; 


as a gallop at allhazards, The present brick-faced 


* bastions,” which are neither very ornamental nor 
useful, could be removed for the sake of straighten- 
ing the newroad ; and the latter could be effectually 
enclosed from both parks, with the exception of a 
few gates or two light suspension bridges ; so as to 
dispel all bugbears as to the danger of children 
getting into the carriage roadway, Such a road 
ought to be well lighted, and to be kept open 
night and day to all vehicles and pedestrians 
whatever; otherwise its use would be vexatious 
and partial. H. & R.P, 


*,* We have inserted the above communica- 
tion to give the freest discussion, but we must 
again refer to Miss Martin’s plan for a tunnel, 
under the broad walk in Kensington Gardens, 
which was illustrated in these pages. Mr. Cowper 
evidently inclines to such an arrangement. Why 
should it not be carried out P—Ep. 








A JOURNEY TO KEW 1/14 THE NORTH 
LONDON RAILWAY. 


S:in,—Seeing in your last impression an article headed 
the “‘ Metropolitan Railways,’’ in which you mention the 
great inconvenience arising from the changes and stop- 
pages on the North London line, you will perhaps allow 
me a corner in which to state my personal experiences 
and grievances. 

On Good Friday I had an appointment with a friend at 
Kew at half. past three in the afternoon, and I was foolish 
enough to imagine that, if I arrived at Stepney at two 
o’clock, I should be allright. It was about ten minutes 
to two when I entered the station, and found the ticket- 
place not “ get-atable.’”” There is only one for five 
different lines. However, I managed to geta ticket at 
last, and found a train waiting, and thought I was very 
lucky. 

own now about two o'clock. Presently a whistle 
and off we went at a pretty smart pace for about ten 
minutes; then a stop, and ‘‘ Bo—Bo—Bo,” shouted out 
by arailway-porter. Left ‘‘ Bo,’’ but soon after came to 
another stop, with an embankment on each side, and the 
engine commenced blowing off steam; and, to make the 
music all the more grand, as I supposed, under an arch. 
Stopped twenty minutes, and then went off again, the 
next station being ‘ Toria-park—llack-wick.’”” Waited 
ten minutes, most of the passengers out of the carriages 
Jooking at the amusements going on in the gardens of 
the White Lion Inn, when off we went again. 

Nothing of any importance occurred till we arrived at 
* Cam-road—change 1’ Kew.’”’ Waited on the platform,— 
which was so densely crowded that I was nearly pushed 
off,—for about twenty minutes, when the Kew train came 
up, and I got in. 

Il imagined I should soon be at Kew; but judge of my 
astonishment, Sir, when I found I was being driven back 
on to a siding, where I was kept for at least three quarters 
= an hour, while several trains passed, both up and 

own. 

At last we started for Kew, and it was five o’clock when 
we arrived—something like 10 or 12 miles in three hours. 

I was just in time to catch my friend as he was about 
to enter the other station, to return to London, and had 
the satisfaction of being told that 1 was an hour and a half 
behind time. 

By the time-table, and according to the porters at the 
station, a train would leave for London at five minutes 
after eight; so, to be sure of being in dime, I returped to 
the station atten minutes to eight. 

I waited very patiently on the platform for half an hour, 
feeling very cold, for it was too crowded to move about, 
and then asked the porter what time the train really 
would bein? ‘Expect her every minute, sir,’’ was his 
answer. 

For the information of yourself and readers, I beg to 
inform you that five minutes past eight, or rather, ‘every 
minute,’’ means exactly half-past ten, the time at which 
the train arrived at Kew: consequently I reached Stepney 
at twelve o’clock, mentally resolving never to trust the 
North London line egain. And all this worry and 
vexation cost Is. 4d. ;—rather a dear pleasure trip tor one 
who obtains a holiday once in an age. 

PUNCTUALITY, 





SUGGESTED OUTLINE 
OF A SCHEME FOR FORMING AN 
ARCHITECTURAL ALLIANCE, 


Tue following paper, with a letter, has been 
sent by the Northern Architectural Association to 
the Royal Institute of British Architects and the 
various architectural associations :— 


1. That it be called ‘‘ The Architectural Alliance.” 

2. That although, for the present, itis desirable to con- 
fine it to the United Kingdom, the extension of its opera- 
tions to other countries shall be kept in view. 

3. That its object shall be to promote united action 
among the otherwise isolated architectural societies, and 
to aid the establishment of new local societies where not 
now existing. 

4. That it shall take cognizance of all matters affecting 
the interests of the profession. That for this object it 
shall especially direct its attention to the present unsatis- 
factory mode of conducting competitions, and shall en- 
deavour, by the publication of a scale ot charges, to regu- 
late the rates of professional remuneration. 

5. That all architectural societies giving in their ad- 
herence at or before the first meeting shall constitute 
the nucleus of the Alliance; and in future all architec- 
tural societies shall be eligible for election in the mode 
hereafter provided. 

6. That any society wishing to join shall be proposed, 
in writing, by a society already in the Alliance, through 
their secretary; that such proposal shall be sent to the 
secretary of the Alliance at least one month before the 
annual meeting, and shall state the title of the society 
proposed, and the names of its chairman and secretary. 
The name of the society so spe shall be inserted in 
the notice convening the meeting, when the election or 
rejection of such ety shall be decided by ballot. 





7. That the business of the Alliance shall be conducted 
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by a president, vice-president, treasurer, honorary tecre- 
tary, and delegates, from each society in the Alliance. 

The delegates shall consist of the chairman of each 
society inthe Alliance (ex officio), four members appointed 
by the Royal Institute of British Architects, three 
members by the Architectural Association of London, 
and two by each provincial society, or any less number 
they may see fit to appoint; all to be appointed annually. 

The president, vice-president, treasurer, and honorary 
secretary, to be elected annually by ballot by the dele- 
gates. All correspondence shall be conducted by the 
secretary of the Alliance and the secretaries of the various 
societies composing it. 

8. That the annual meeting shall be held on the first 
Taesday in June in each year, and other meetings may 
be held as hereafter provided for. 

g. All members of each society in the Alliance shall 
have the right to attend the meetings of the Alliance on 
introduction personally by any delegate, cr by a card of 
introduction from one of them; but delegates only shall 
have the power to speak or vote. 

10, Questions may be brought under the cognizance of 
the Alliance by any society writing throngh their secre- 
tary to the secretary of the Alliance, who shall then 
ascertain the views of the other allied societies, and re- 
port to each the general feeling. On the requisition of a 
majority of the councils or committees of the various 
a'tied societies, the secretary shall call a special meeting | 
of the delegates for the consideration of any question | 
that may arise. To such special meetings provincial | 
societies may send all their delegates, or one delegate | 
with three votes, or may exercise their three votes by 
proxy through any other delegate. 

1}. That the officers of the Alliance shall prepare a re- 
port of the proceedings of the Alliance for each year, to 
be Jaid before the annual meeting; and it shall be compe- 
tent for such meeting to alter or amend it, and to order | 
it to be printed if they see fit; in which case a copy shall | 
be sent to each member of every society in the Alliance, 

12. That every society publishing a report of its pro- 
ceedings, or of any paper read before it, shall present a 
copy to every other society in the Alliance. 

13. That any member of a society in the Alliance shall | 
have the privilege of attending (but not of speaking or | 
voting) at the meetings of any other society in the 
Alliance, provided such member be introduced by letter 
from one of his own delegates, or personally by a member 
of such society. 

14. That each society shall pay the expenses of its own 
correspondence, and shall make arrangements with its | 
delegates as to their expenses, and the expenses of the | 
Alliance (stationery, postage, printing, &c.) shall be} 
borne equally by the allied societies. 


The Northern Association suggest that dele- 
gates should be appointed to meet in London on | 
the first Tuesday in June, to discuss the details of | 
the scheme. 








THE ARCHITECT AND HIS CRITIC. 


world at large; and exit the architect, muttering 
with much emphasis, “Narrow, winding, and 
spiral! I'll write the editor.” 





PATENTS CONNECTED WITH BUILDING.* 


A Ptastic Composition ror Fine ART 
Works, Britpina Purposes, ImiraTions OF 
Marpces, Ancient Carvinas, &c.—W. Kirrage 
and A, Ripley, Albion-place, Vauxhall. Dated 
30th August, 1860. The patentees claim the 
amalgamation of animal and vegetable gelatines, 
glutens, or albumens, with a portion of caoutchoue, 
oils, or animal fats in a liquid state, to mix with 
sulphate of lime, gypsum, China clay, French 
chalk, or other cements, to form a plastic material 
capable of being moulded or rolled to any required 
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operated upon will (it is added), become petrified, 
fixing the painting or colouring indelibiy therein, 
and at the same time rendering them impervious 
to the action of the atmosphere and other ele- 
ments. 

ORNAMENTING Guiass SuRFaces. —F. Boer, 
Brussels. Partly a communication. Dated 10th 
July, 1860.—This invention relates to a novel 
mode of ornamenting glass, chiefly as panels for 
the walls and doors of drawing-rcoms, and for 
ornamental furniture. The invention admits of 
various modifications, but the principle consists in 
obtaining a design on a reflecting surface of sil- 
vered glass. 

ORNAMENTING THE EXTERNAL WALLIS OF 
Hovsss, &c.—R. J. Cole, Pembridge-gardens, 
Bayswater, London. Dated 18th September, 








To give the general public a passing glimpse of | 
the “sweets” attending the avocations of news- | 
paper correspondents, who wish to write fearlessly | 
and independently in the interests of the public, | 
the Daily Mail (Scotland) gives the following as | 
a bond fide dialogue, Place, Rothesay; time, last | 
Saturday, three in the afternoon, A shopkeeper | 
is behind his counter, poring over his day-book. 
Enter a jobbing architect, somewhat excited :— 

Arch. Are you the editor of this paper ? 

Corres. (gruftly). No! thank God, I was never 
an editor, 

Arch, Do you write its news from this district ? 

Corres, You have no right, sir, to ask such per- 
sonal and direct questions. 

Arch. You are reported, however, to do so, 

Corres. Well, what of it? Be quick, I am 
busy. : 

Arch, Look at this paragraph [gets excited], 
and read it. 

Corres. What paragraph? [Takes hold of news- 
paper and is shown a paragraph of very common- 
place character, where a gentleman, slipping his 
foot, falls on a stair and receives a severe contu- 
sion, The paragraph says that the stair is “ nar- 
row, winding, and spiral.” | 

Arch. (ironically). Well! have you read it? 

Corres, Yes; and what about it? I read 
nothing in it objectionable. 

Arch. (emphasizing). “ Narrow!” “ winding 
aud “spiral!” Do you know the architect of 
that stair, eh ? 

Corres. (dimly beginning to see the drift of the 
visit)—Not I! Never knew that stairs needed 
much architecture. 

Arch. Then your education would appear to be 
neglected. Iam the architect of the stair, and 
you have insulted me. 

Corres. I have done nothing of the kind. I am 
busy: what do you want ? 

Arch. I want an apology. 

Corres. An apology !—an apology for what? 

Arch, For the stair: “narrow,” “ winding,” 
and “spiral”—why, it is abominable. I 
planned it with my own hands, 

Corres. I have no doubt the stair does you 
credit; but I am not in the “apologizing ” vein. 
Good-bye ! 

Arch, I'll write the editor by this post, and ex- 
pose the whole concern. 

Corres. Do, do. Good-bye! : 

{Correspondent retires to his back sanctum in 
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form. 1860.—The walls or partitions are to be covered 

CompressiInc Brick EartH AND OTHER | With a thin coating of cement; and thereon, in 
Mrvnerais.— IW. Grimshan, Lower Broughton, | suitable frames, or embedded therein, is to be 
near Manchester, Dated 6th July, 1860.—This | placed glass, ornamented in stencilled designs; 
invention consists, first, in an improved mode of | or, by painting with oil or varnish, colours in any 
stopping the pistons of those machines in which | desired device ; or the designs may be burnt in or 
the direct action of steam is employed for com- | transferred to the under surface of the glass, and 
pressing brick earth and other materials, in order | thus fixed to the walls or partitions, as above de- 
to produce bricks and other articles of a uniform | scribed. In some cases it may be desirable to have 
thickness; secondly, in admitting steam to the|the device painted in fresco, or otherwise, on a 
top of the piston after the stroke has been given, | properly prepared wall or partition, and then to 
in order to bring the piston down so as to be in | cover such design with plain or coloured glass, so 
its proper position for the succeeding stroke ; and, | a8 to present an ornamental exterior protected by 
thirdly, when compressing articles that do not the surface of glass from atmospheric and other 
require to be of a uniform thickness, but where | influences. [This covering of external decorations 
the full force of the steam is required, in provid- | with glass was patented (if we mistake not), long 
ing a passage for the escape of the steam when | ago by the late Miss Wallace. | 
the mould fails to receive its proper supply. | Hanoine Doons.—J. A. Callander, Spring- 

Biocks For Burtpine Purroses.—Sir J. 8. | field House, near Ryde. Dated 28th September, 
Lillie, Pall-mall, London. Dated 23rd August, | 1860.—The object of this invention is to hang the 
1860.—In carrying this invention into effect, the | folding doors, or single doors of rooms, in such a 
patentee takes stone, flint, broken bricks, clinkers, manner as to slide them with their posts into 
or other hard material, and unites the same by cavities or recesses formed for their reception in 
bituminous compounds or other cements cast in | the wall or partition, the door being hinged on to 
moulds of such form, shape, or size, as may be re- , the door-post in the ordinary way, 
quired, being rectangular for perpendicular walls, | 
aud in segments of circles for arches, sewers, | 
tunnels, Xe. 

VENTILATING BUILDINGS, VESSELS, AND MINES. | 








Books Receibed. 

A, V. Newton, Chancery-lane, London.—A com-| The Strains on Structures of Ironwork; with 
munication, Dated 9th August, 1860.—This; Practical Remarks on Iron Construction. By 
invention relates to the employment of an air} IF. W. Suemps, M.Inst.C.E. London: John 
duct or passage heated by a fiue or steam-pipe| Weale, High Holborn. 1861. 
passing through it, in such a manner as to rarefy | Mk. SHEILDS was engaged in 1852 at Sydenham, 
the air within it, and create an upward current to assist in calculating the strength and designing 
therein, for the purpose of carrying off the im-| the details of the Crystal Palace Company’s 
pure air, such air duct to be in combination with | works. He found great difficulty in acquiring a 
another duct or passage for admitting pure air. | complete knowledge of the strain on the several 

CHIMNEY-TOPS.—J. Billing, Abingdon-street, | parts of iron framings, and his subsequent prac- 
Westminster. Dated, 14th August, 1860.—In |tice arising in great measure from the former 
difficult cases the patentee constructs a number of | connection having been to a considerable extent 
bars of gutter-shaped form, and he places several of a similar character, he has laboured to supply 
of them in proximity, and parallel to each other, | the deficiencies in this respect in the works of 
or radiating toa centre. If a grating, a fan, or previous authors. In the compass of a small book 
star be thus formed, it will be easily permeated by | he has treated perspicuously of beams, girders of 
a current of air in one direction, which will be various kinds (lattice, bow and string, plate, <c.), 
guided by the gradually-contracting passages be- | and iron roofs. It would be of little use to quote 
tween the bars; while, if a current of air be |a portion of our author’s calculations: all who are 
moving in the opposite direction, it will enter the | concerned with iron, or desire to be, should possess 
gutters and regurgitate and be reflected back- | themselves of the book, which, we may add, is 
wards, aud thus oppose a great resistance to the illustrated with suflicient diagrams to make the 
passage of the air. The gutter bars may be made | statements clear. We will, rather, look to some 
separate, or several may be made in one piece, and | of his general observations. Thus, in comparing 
they may be constructed of wrought or cast iron, | different kinds of girders, he says,— 






























or zine, or terra-cotta, or other suitable material. 
He applies these gutter gratings in various ways. 
Thus, he constructs the tops of a row of chimneys 
with cones, or pyramids and partitions, and he 
places over each cone or pyramid, and a few inches | 
above them, two inclined gutter gratings meeting 
in the centre. 

TREATING SURFACES OF INTERIORS AND Ex- 
TERIORS OF Buripises. — P. Pizzi, Winsley- 
street, London, Dated 11th July, 1860.—The | 
patentee takes common mortar, and coats or | 
spreads the surface to be operated upon to the 





so prepared is then allowed to dry and become 
hardened. He now takes in suitable proportions 
lime, water, soap, soap-stone, or French chalk, to 
which he adds a small quantity of an alkali or 


together to form a liquid substance. With this 
mixture or composition he washes over the sur- 
faces, previously prepared as above, with a brush 
or other instrument, and afterwards paints or 
colours them according to the kind of marble or 
stone to be imitated. And, lastly, he smoothes 
and polishes the surface with a trowel or other 
suitable instrument. By this process the surfaces so 





* From the Engineer's lists. 





perfect disgust with newspapers, stairs, and the 


“The plate girder is, except perhaps in appearance, 
undoubtedly superior to the others. It forms under equal 
conditions a more rigid, trustworthy, and durable struc- 


| ture; its manufacture is simpler in character, and in 
| small girders it is more economical. When the spans, 


however, exceed 89 or 9) feet in length, the lattice girder 
is cheaper, and little inferior in strength; and, as bars 
can be rolled in greater lengths than plates, the lattices 
in very deep girders may consist of single pieces only, 
when plated girders must be jointed horizontally to make 
up the depth of the beam. 

The girders with bracings of single triangulation are 
less rigid than the others, and are open to the serious 
objection, that the giving way of any one brace, or fasten- 
ing, involves the failure of the entire structure. They 
have some advantages, on the other hand, in cheapness 


depth or substance of about finch to} inch. He | ana in portability, as they may be conveyed in small and 

then gives it a second or additional coating com- | light pieces to places difficult of access, and erected at 

posed of fine sand, lime, and water. The surface | little expense. A double system of triangulation, how- 
, > . } 


| ever, with the braces united at their intersections, gives 

| equal advantages in this respect, and furms a better con- 
struction with little additional cost. 

| In short, it may be generally stated—supposing the 

strains and the iron disposed to meet them to be alike in 
each case, that the comparative advantages of different 


liquid salt of ammonia, which must be well mixed | systems of girders depend on two circumstances. The 


first is the continuity and perfection of the part uniting 
the top and bottom flanges; and in this respect, the plate 
girder manifestly occupies the first place, the close lattice 
with the braces frequently intersecting, and thus approach. 
ing the plate in continuity, occupies the second, and the 
unconnected single braces the third. The second circum- 
stance is the mode of fastening the several parts of the 
girder to each other; this is usually done either by 
riveting, or by pins and bolts passing through the pieces 
at their intersection. The former method is greatly supe- 
rior; it is universally used in plate girders, and perme | 
in lattice, though its application to the latter is not in 
cases equally convenient,” 
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Rivets are more easily applicable where the 
vertical pressures are diffused, as in the case of 
plate or close lattice girders ; and large bolts are 
more suitable for the single or double triangle 
system, where the pressures are collected at fewer 
points, and are greater at each. 

With reference to the proportion of length to 
depth of girders, he has the following remarks,— 


“The depth of a girder is usually made from one-tenth 





Tue Crewe Mecwantcs’ InstitvuTr.—At the 
tenth annual soirée of the Mechanics’ Institute, 
which took place in the Townhall, Crewe, Mr. 
E. A. Davidson, of the Chester School of Art, gave 
an address, illustrated by diagrams on the black 
board, “ On the Early Habitations of Man.” The 
prizes were afterwards distributed. 

Frrrs.—The premises of Mr. King, timber and 
mahogany merchant, Saffron-hill, and those of 
Messrs. Abbot & Hopwood, builders and sewer con- 











to one-fifteenth of the span. The most economical depth, 
as regards quantity of material, is one-twelfth; and an 
inch to the foot is an excellent proportion for practice ; 
but the depth must frequently be varied to suit the re- 
quirements of each case. It is important, however, to 
state, that the rigidity of the structure is proportionate to 
the square of the depth; consequently, though the ulti- 
mate strength remains the same, the deflection increases 
very rapidly as the depth is diminished.- Thus, in two 
girders of equal span and loading, and of the respective 
depths of one-tenth and one-fifteenth of the span, both 
constructed of proportionate strength to resist the strains 
upon them, and both loaded to the point of fracture, there 
would be equal weights required to break them down, but 
the defiection of the one would be fully double the deflec- 
tion of the other.”’ 


Simplicity and repetition of the same processes 
throughout the structure (the materials of ordinary 
size and of similar dimensions, with the rivets or 
other fastenings disposed at like places in each), 
are points to be aimed at in designing for such 
ironwork. 

In referring to the sources whence he has de- 
rived assistance, Mr. Sheilds gives his chief 


tractors, Bleeding-heart-yard, near Mr. King’s pre- 
mises, have both been burnt by fire originating in 
the latter,—how is not known. In Chelsea, too, 
there has been a serious fire in the premises of 
Messrs. Todd, and much timber and other property 
destroyed. 

ComBINED STEEL AND INDIA RUBBER SPRINGS. 
Mr. S. Moulton, of Bradford-on-Avon, has invented 
a new kind of spring for railway and other pur- 
poses, in which spiral or flat springs of steel are 
imbedded in vulcanized or elasticated India rubber, 
so as to obtain the peculiar advantages of both 
sorts of springs combined in one, while neither, 
it is said, interferes, to any objectionable extent, 
with the action of the other ; the India rubber, on 
the contrary, being said to sustain the form and 
action of the steel, while the steel prevents injury 
to the India rubber. 

Gas.—The Redruth Gas Company have issued 
a notice to the local consumers of gas, informing 





acknowledgment, in warm terms, to the late Mr. 
Charles Heard Wild, who was cut off almost at 
the commencement of what would doubtless have | 
been a brilliant career. The book is dedicated to 
Mr. Vignoles, civil engineer, “in token of long | 
and sincere friendship, by his former pupil, the | 
Author.” This speaks well for both. We shall 
doubtless often hear of Mr. Sheilds again. 








Miscellanen. 





Tue Copper Stanparp.—The standard at the 


them that a reduction of 1s. per 1,000 feet will 


| take place after the 6th of April: the price will 


now be 6s. per 1,000 feet.——It has been resolved 
to establish a society in Edinburgh, to be called 
the “Edinburgh and Leith Gas-Consumers’ Asso- 
ciation,” for the purpose of obtaining gas at 
3s. 6d. per 1,000 feet, either by the foundation 
of a new company or otherwise. By this means 
it is expected that 30,000/. a-year will be saved 
to consumers, who feel that the present high 
price of gas (5s. 5d. per 1,000 cubic feet), in the 
city, is a serious tax upon the inhabitants. One 
result already is, that the existing gas com- 
panies have announced a reduction in the price 


sale on April 18th, according to the Cornish | of their gas from 5s. 5d. to 4s. 10d. per 1,000 
Telegraph, was 1331. 9s.; produce 6}; price per | cubic feet. At Jedburgh also a similar stir 
ton 5/. 18s. Compared with the previous sale on | is being made towards a reduction in the price 
April 11th, the standard advanced 13s., and the | of gas.——The city of Aurora, in Indiana, it is 
price per ton of ore 9d. Compared with the cor- | said, has been for some time brilliantly lighted 
responding monthly sale on March 21st, the with gas made from water. The gas is described 
standard advanced 2/. 5s., and the price per ton of | as being almost colourless, very brilliant, and one- 
ore 3s. third cheaper than the gas from coal and resin. 
Brits, Mitton Ansry, Dorset.—On the oc- Co-opEraTiIvE Strorgs.—Sir: Although I do 
casion of recent festivities on the Milton Abbey not think, with “M. M.,” that those engaged in 
Estates, in consequence of the marriage of Baron | this somewhat miscellaneous and perilous move- 
Hambro, a new peal of bells were rung in the | ment are more chargeable with “avarice of 
tower of the old abbey. We learn that the old | trading” than the trading community at large, in 
peal of bells was removed by Lord Dorchester | the savage strife for means of life and luxury 
some eighty years ago; and it is believed that one | which now prevails, without much regard, in the 








of them is now in Bath Abbey ; two others having | « higglings of the market,” in any quarter, compe- 
been placed in the village church, where divine titive or co-operative, to “Christian principles 
service has been long performed instead of in | and morality,”—-with which it seems to be con- | 
the pile where generations previously worshipped. | sidered, on all hands, amongst traders, that the | 
The present proprietor of the estate has, however, | principles of trade have, strictly and directly 
now had a peal hung in the old Abbey tower. speaking, little or nothing to do;—still the warn- | 
There are at present only five bells in position, the ing of “M. M.” against indiscriminate operations | 
largest weighing 12 cwt.; but we believe it is in- | in co-operative manufacture is a timely and judi- 
tended to increase the peal with three of still cious one, to which the promoters of co-operative 
heavier weight. They are from the foundry of associations ought to give heed; and I am even 
the London firm of Warner & Sons, Cripple- | inclined to think that it would be well were they 
gate, and are hung upon approved principles. The | to confine themselves, as much as possible, in the 
Baron has likewise given a peal of four bells to! meantime at least, to the mere sale of goods 


the parish church of Kingsworthy, Hampshire, in | 
celebration of the happy event there solemnized. 
District Scnoon or Art, St. Mary’s, Vix- 
CENT SQUARE, WESTMINSTER.—A conversazione 
was held on the 24th of April, to inaugurate a 
district school of art, which has grown out of a 
drawing-class (in connection with the St. Mary’s 
Church Institute), commenced under a certificated 
master from the Department of Science and Art, 
South Kensington, about two years ago. It is 
intended that the class shall now meet on Monday, 
Wednesday, and Friday evenings, from seven to 
nine o’clock, under the direction of Mr. H. Hover 
Lock, by whom the original class has been con- 
ducted up to the present time. The instruction 
given will embrace practical geometry; freehand 
drawing in outline and in light and shade, in chalk, 
sepia, Xc.; mechanical and architectural drawing ; 
painting in monochrome, in tempera, oil, or water- 
colour ; and elementary colour, &c. We trust the 
committee will be able to enlist the sympathy 
and co-operation of their friends in aid of an insti- 
tution which we believe is calculated to advance 
materially the progress both of art study and of 
intellectual culture in the neighbourhood, and at 
the same time make more generally known the 
existence of the School of Art to those who are 
likely to avail themselves of the opportunity of 
art-instruction thus afforded them. 


manufactured as usual by other than co-operative 
companies,—such goods especially as are most use- 
ful to the working classes themselves. If there be 
any exception to such a rule of prudence, perhaps 
the manufacture of bread and such like may be 
allowed to be such an exception. One objection 
made to co-operative stores, however, for the sale 
of goods, I think can easily be rebutted; namely, 
that they should be discouraged because they 
tend to take away the livelihood of small traders 
who live upon the sale of such goods. Now this 
is an undeniable fact; but I do not think the 
advocates for co-operative stores are far wrong 
when they urge that there are too many of such 
small traders; that the surplus ought to become 
producers of wealth, like the working classes who 
co-operate, and not mere superfluous “ handers 
over” of such wealth from producers to con- 
sumers, taking a “rive” out of every poor man’s 
loaf as it merely passes through their hands ; that 
if the co-operators can economise their own ex- 
penditure by doing without such middlemen, they 
are perfectly justifiable, even on orthodox trade 
principles, in doing so; and that it will be ulti- 
mately for the benefit of those very middlemen 
themselves, as well as of the public, that their 
excessive and ruinous mutual competition, and 
consequent bankruptcies, &c., should be thus 
diminished.—J. E, D. 








Tur New River.—Last week, the bed of the 
New River being clear, the works were commenced 
for laying down the immense iron aqueduct in- 
tended for the conveyance of the water from the 
company’s works in the Green-lanes, Tottenham, 
to the New River-head, Clerkenwell. In cases of 
leakage, or other injury to the pipes, the expense 
of breaking up the thoroughfare and repaving will 
thus be obviated; and the iron aqueduct being 
inclosed in an arched subway on the site of the 
river, the cost of repairs will be comparatively 
trifling. In addition to the new aqueduct, similar 
pipes have been laid down by the company, ex- 
tending from the filtering reservoirs, Stoke New- 
ington, through Ball’s-pond, the lLower-road, 
Islington, and St. John’s-street-road, to the works 
near Sadler’s Wells, where the water is further 
purified previous to being supplied to the public. 

MonvuMENTAL.—It has been proposed to erect a 
statue to Henry Cort, “the father of the British 
iron trade, and the Tubal Cain of our century and 
country.” Mr. William Fairbairn, the president 
of the British Association for the Advancement of 
Science, says, “ The inventions of Henry Cort 
have saved this country six hundred millions ster- 
ling.” As there are a dozen statues to comme- 
morate the hero of a hundred fights, and others 
erected to the memory of Watt, Hargreave, and 
Arkwright ; as two are in course of erection at 
Newcastle-on-Tyne for George and Robert Ste- 
phenson ; one in progress at Bolton for Crompton ; 
and one proposed for Captain Cook, the circum- 
navigator of the globe; the Mechanics’ Magazine 
suggests that one also should be erected to the 
memory of Henry Cort. 

Prorosep New Briiprines, &c., at Cam- 
BRIDGE.—The council of the senate, since the 
discussion in the Arts School, on the subject of 
the proposed erection of lecture-rooms and 
museums, and the fences of the Fitzwilliam 
museum, have issued revised schemes anent these : 
That with regard to the lecture-rooms and museums 
proposed—1. That a special fund be immediately 
formed, to be called “The Museums and Lecture- 
rooms Building Fund.”— 2. That so soon as a 
plan of building shall have been approved and 
adopted by the senate, the vice-chancellor be 
authorized to apply, towards the expense incurred 
for such building, this and other specified funds. 
The council have abandoned the idea of the erec- 
tion of the costly gates at the Fitzwilliam Museum, 
at least for the present; and recommend, instead, 
that the southern fences be completed by erecting 
a palisade along the street southwards, similar to 
the one in front of St. Peter’s College, and by 
building a brick wall to the south of the Museum 
of the same height as the adjoining brick wall. 
The estimated expense is 166/. 16s. 

Farm Burtprines.—The following description 
has reached us of the plan by Mr. John E. Watson, 
architect, Newcastle, to which was awarded by the 
Council of the Yorkshire Agricultural Society the 
first premium of 50/., for the best design and plan 
of farm buildings, adapted for a farm of not less 
than 500 acres :—The buildings are in the form of 
a rectangular parallelogram, enclosed on all sides. 
A superintendent’s house is placed at the entrance, 
so that noone can enter without being seen. The 
gate at the opposite side leads to the fields: these 
being locked at night, and the superintendent or 
hind living on the spot, are the means of making 
the place secure, which is not the case with other 
farm buildings, most of which are entirely open. 
He can also attend to the horses or cattle at all 
times, especially when required in cases of neces- 
sity. Taking the barn or straw-house as a centre, 
it is so arranged that the straw and fodder can be 
taken to every part of the building under cover. 
There is also a complete communication to all 
parts, viz., the stables, folds, feeding-sheds, feed- 
ing-boxes, byres, &c.; so that one person can attend 
to the feeding of the cattle, horses, pigs, &c., en- 
tirely under cover. The same arrangement is 
effected with regard to the turnip-houses. The 
feeding-boxes are so arranged that when fat cattle 
are taken out others can, without trouble, be put 
in their places from the folds, which are in imme- 
diate juxtaposition. Connected with the machinery 
are cutting and bruising-houses, and a shed for 
cutting up timber for gates and railing. The 
superintendent’s house, cart-shed, workshops, 
tool-houses, boiling-house, &c., are placed on the 
south side, thus enclosing the building: the back 
wall of these forms a garden-wall, in connection 
with the farm-house; and, as a boiler is imme- 
diately behind, a small green-house or conser- 
vatory might be erected at little expense. A line 
of railway is shown, so that, if the building be in 
the vicinity of a railway, a connection may be 
formed for the conveyance of corn, hay, and 
manure. 
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Netiry Ansry.— The improvements (?) of 
Netley Abbey are now completed. The débris and 
modern brickwork, which concealed some portion of 
the architecture of the abbey, have been removed. 
The base of the columns and pavement of the 
chancel of the chapel are now also exposed to 
view. About 3,000/. have been expended on the 
improvements. Search was made for the crypt 
under the altars, but without success. 

Execrric Time Signat at Eprnsvras.—An 
electric wire has been suspended mid-air, between 
the Royal Observatory, on Calton-hill, Edinburgh, 
and the Castle rock, where it is to be the means of 
discharging, at one o’clock daily, a signal-gun 
from the castle, the time being given by the elec- 
tric clock in the Observatory. The distance in 
mid-air, from the turret at the Argyll battery to 
Nelson’s Monument, Calton-hill, where a time ball 
signal has been in operation for several years, is 
4,200 feet,—above three-quarters of a mile; and 
over that distance the wire had to be suspended 
without a rest. The suspending of the wire, at 
an elevation of from 150 to 200 feet, was one of 





Cuain Maxine sy Macutyery.—In the 
United States, chains of all sizes, from those of 
the jeweller to anchor cables, are manufactured 
by machinery ; and it was recently stated that a 
company to manufacture them was being formed 
at New York, with a capital of a million dollars. 

LE Mays, France.—The Protestant “Temple,” 
at Le Mans, Sarthe, France, is to be opened for 
service on the 5th of May. This structure is 
erected in a very plain manner, and on the front 
are the words,—“ Temple Evangélique.” It is 
surmounted by a cross of freestone. 

Socrety OF Painters IN Water CoLovurs.— 
The fifty-seventh exhibition of the Old Society of 
Painters in Water Colours is now open, at the 
Gallery in Pall-mall. It comprises 295 pictures, 
and is of average excellence. We must return 
to it. 

CAMBRIDGE ARCHITECTURAL Socrety.—At the 
first meeting of the society for the Easter term, 
Mr. J. W. Clark, of Trinity College, read a paper 
}upon “ The Cathedral of St. Magnus, Kirkwall.” 
| Besides speaking of it historically, he explained its 





considerable difficulty. In the course of its pro- | architectural arrangement and detail, with the 
gress to the Calton-hill four temporary rests were | aid of illustrations, showing the different points of 
employed—namely, at the mound ; on the roof of character in the building. 


the railway station; on the new buildings, North- 
bridge; and on the prison buildings. The wire 
was carried forward from station to station by | 
means of a rope drawn by seamen and others, and 
at length the end was fastened in safety at Nelson’s 
Monument, where it was brought into connection | 


A New Metatiic Attoy.—M. Aich, of Brus- 
sels, is reported to have produced an alloy which 
presents the advantage of working as well cold as 
hot ; and which may be forged without losing its 
cohesion ; melts very readily; and can be after- 
wards submitted to the operations of hammering, 


with the wire from the Observatory to the time- | rolling, and punching. It is said to be cheaper 


ball signal. The operation of tightening and 
raising it in mid-air was to be accomplished by 
coiling it round a drum in the Castle turret till it 
became straightened. 

NoRTHAMPTON TOWN-HALL CoMPETITION.— 
The Northampton Mercury says,—The competi- 
tive designs for the new Town-hall have been on 
view during the week, by ticket, at the late resi- 
dence of Dr. Robertson, in St. Giles’s-square. To 
several the names of the architects are attached. 
The one selected, as our readers already know, is 
by Mr. E. W. Godwin. “Circumspice,” whom 

r. Tite placed No. 1 in his report, is Mr. 
Louis de Ville, of Great Ormond-street, London. 
“ Non Dubitantur,” of whom also Mr. Tite reported 
in very high terms, is Mr. Charles Baker, of Lei- 
cester. All the designs ‘are modifications of the 
Italian and Gothic styles, and of course show more 
or less ability, some being of considerable merit. 
The other architects whose names are given are 
Messrs. W. Millican, Leicester; W.T. Law, North- 
ampton ; John Butcher, Adelaide-place, London ; 
Augustus Frere and Thomas Porter, Ebury-street, 
London ; William Purdue, John-street, Adelphi 
(an imposing elevation); T. H. Vernon, Pimlico; 


than brass, and to cost much less than red copper. 
In the state of homogeneous fusion, it consists of 
60 parts copper, 38-2 of zinc, and 1°8 of iron. 

Swinpon.—A correspondent says :—The Great 
Western Railway Works at Swindon have recently 
been greatly increased, and gradual additions to 
the number of workmen are constantly going on, 
so that, unless supplied by private speculators, the 
company must erect a number of dwelling-houses, 
in addition to the mass of buildings already on 
their hands. At the Old Town, the estate of the 
National Freehold Land Society is being well 
taken up. 


Corn UsED as FvEe.—On a certain portion of 
the Illinois prairies corn, according to an American 
paper, is being used as fuel instead of coal, and is 
found an excellent substitute. In the district re- 
ferred to, corn is said to be 13} cents per bushel, 
and coal 12 to 17 cents. Not only is the difference 
in price in favour of corn, but a bushel of it gives 
more heat than a bushel of coal. 

ACCIDENTS.—T wo painters, while engaged, at 
Brighton, in painting, the facade over a shop- 
front in Montpellier-road, were on a plank laid 
upon crutches on two Jadders, when suddenly the 
plank snapped asunder, and they were precipitated 
to the ground. One of them fell upon his head, 
and was severely injured.——At the Bury Gas 
Works some carpenters were engaged in covering 
the old gasometer, when one of them fell into the 
tar and water beneath, about 7 feet deep: the 
other men were so much frightened that they 
could not render assistance until the manager 
suspended himself by his arms from one of the 
baulks. When the carpenter rose the second 
time to the surface, he fortunately succeeded in 
catching hold of the manager, and the other 
men then drew both up. 

THe Decay oF THE LaRrcy.—A writer in the 
Scottish Farmer and Horticulturist attributes the 
spread of diseased larches to the planting of seeds 
from the cones of diseased larch-trees. It is 
known that diseased plants, like many diseased 
animals, tend to profuse reproduction ; and this, it 
is said, is the case with the diseased larch : indeed 
it is the custom of horticulturists to lift, root- 
prune, and replant, fruit-trees for example, for the 
sole purpose of checking their individual growth, 
and so increasing their fruit-bearing properties,— 
at the expense of healthful and continued exist- 
ence to the individual trees, doubtless, the life of 
the individual being absorbed, as it were, and ex- 
hausted, in the life or perpetuity of the species. 
We recollect an instance of this, in which we had 
a very handsome Scottish laburnum tree trans- 
planted at Brompton, though afraid it was too 
old for the purpose. The roots were very much 
torn and destroyed: nevertheless, in the follow- 





ing spring it yielded an immense profusion of 


WeEsTBOURNE ATHENEUM Hatrt.—A new hall | magnificent flowers, in strings no less than 15 to 


has been built at the back of Havelock-terrace, | 18 inches long, and was regarded by all who saw 
and in the rear of the new Atheneum now in course | it as a wonder of its kind. In two years there- 


of erection in Westbourne-grove. In form it is a| after it died. In the case of the diseased larch, 


parallelogram, rather more than twice the length | the cones are exceedingly plentiful, and cheap; 





C. L. Dresser, Park-row, Leeds; Charles Ainslie | 


Belmont, Bath; S. T. Welch, Park-street, Bristol ; | 


of its width ; being 30 feet wide by upwards of 70 | and they are hence used in the production of new 
feet long, and 27 feet in height. The roof is of | 
an elliptical shape, and divided into large square | 
compartments throughout. The principal ribs are | 
supported upon moulded stone corbels in the side | 
wall, which are finished with ornamental arcading | 
upon each side and end of hall. There are no | was introduced, not very many years since, into 
windows in the side wall, but it is lighted by sky- | 
and Thomas Blashull, Old Jewry; James Wilson, | lights formed in the compartments of the ceiling, | 
about one-fourth of which is glass. There isa} 


plantations ; and as the progeny resembles the 
parent, doubtless, in this as in other cases; it is 
held to be no wonder that the larch disease is 
spreading. Could not fresh stocks of cones be im- 
ported from the native abitat whence the larch 


this country ? 
ParER DrapERy.—The Japanese paper hand- 
kerchiefs must be coming at last. At least paper 


J. S. Pedley, Hampstead-road, London; H. B. | gallery at the entrance end of the hall, and plat- | neck-kerchiefs, scarves, or neck-ties, “in every 


Garling, Gray’s Iun, London; Rodolph Fielding, | 
Windsor-terrace, London; Allen & Clayton, | 
Adelphi, London; Geo. Bidlake, Wolverhampton ; | 


form at the other end, raised about 3 feet above 


the general level of the floor. The ceiling ‘wag 


been decorated with lines of blue and red border- | 


| colour and pattern,” are among the latest of those 


inventions for which, we suppose, Mr. Gladstone 
and his twice-promised removal of the tax on 


Egbert Mexham, South Norwood, Surrey; P. A. | ing, with pouncings of stars between, the whole | paper must be held responsible. It is not paper 


Mathews, Gray’s Inn, London; W. M. Fawcett, 
Cambridge; Frederick Warren, 6, Whitehall; 
John R. Main, East Cowes, Isle of Wight; Alfred 
Williams, Brompton ; Henry S. Prichard, Chelsea ; 
Philip Wilkinson, Connaught-terrace ; Walton & 


Robson, Adam-street, Adelphi; J. P. Jones, Pim- | 


lico; John S,. Bateman, Cherry-street, Birming- 
ham ; and Acken & Capes, Furnival’s Inn. 


| 


| being arranged within the compartments of the | 
‘ceiling. The painting and decorating have been 
‘execnted by Mr. James Warrington, under the 
| direction of the architect to the building, Mr. 
| Arthur Billing, of the firm of Newman « Billing. 
| Arp FoR pOoR ARTISTS AND LiTERARY Men. 
|The excursion-month is fast approaching: the 
| country sends its hundreds of thousands to the 


Stone or CHICHESTER CATHEDRAL.—Sir: In | capital of the arts: they will make their myriad 
the last number of the Bwilder is a communica- | footsteps echo through halls, exhibitions, and 
tion from “ Goth,” in which he comments on the | museums: how many of these buildings display 


opinion given by me as to the inferiority of the 
Chichester stone for weight-bearing purposes. He 
erroneously assumes that my conclusions were 
based solely on the crushing weights of the stone 
experimented on. If he will refer to the remarks 
made at the Institute, he will find that the 
structural weakness of the stone was alluded to 
and explained ; and of this any one can form his 
own opinion by holding a thin vertical slice to the 
light. It will then be seen that rays of light pass 
horizontally through the pores of it; and there is 


their treasures cost-free? Now, sir, I would 
suggest that in all these receptacles of art, science, 
and literature, there should be appealing money- 
boxes, the funds to be dedicated (for much would 
be dropped therein) to an asylum for poor artists by 
profession and its maintenance, and poor literary 
men. The system is capable of such extensive 
application, and is so obvious, that I shall barely 
suggest it, and no more; for sure I am that 
hundreds of thousands, if it entered their minds, 
would drop their coin cheerfully for the necessities 








every indication of mechanical weakness in the 
character and internal formation of the stone. I 
will here mention that the blocks of stone from 
which the experiments were made were examined 
microscopically, and no appearance of disruption 
was visible ; but I do not argue from this that its 
elasticity was unimpaired ; indeed, its general in- 
ternal structure renders the elasticity liable to be 
affected. I think also, that the stone, from loss of 
moisture, has become harsher and more brittle 
than when quarried ; but this carries out my obser- 
vations on the unfitness of the stone. * * * 


of those whose works have delighted them so 
often, or whose heads have at least attempted it. 
I would more particularly urge this upon that 
leviathan institution, the British Museum (since 
it seems that a few paltry hundreds is all that 
Government ever intends to bestow), the proceeds 
to be handed to the treasurer of the Literary 
Fund as often as he shall make application. Let 
an orifice be made in the first lobby, and another 
in or at the docr of the library, where the teeming 
brains of so many benefactors of their race teach 
from the shelves of that institution the rising 





ALFRED THOMPSON. 


genius of a great people.—J. A. G. 


neck-ties alone, however, that are now advertised 
j}as the latest novelty in the paper-drapery line; 
| but “ paper bands for clergymen and members of 
| the bar,”—especially those “ members of the bar,” 
we dare say, who have plenty of room in their 
empty brief bags for a stock of paper drapery. 
There are also “paper shirt-fronts,” “ paper 
waistcoats,” “ paper hats, water-proof,” and 
“ paper bonnets of the latest fashion, trimmed 
with paper lace and paper flowers ;” besides “paper 
lace” and “ paper lace-collars, cuffs, and stomach- 
ers for ladies,” as previously advertised, and 
various other forms of paper drapery, millinery, 
and mantua-making. Of the paper neck-ties the 
Critic says: “They are printed in imitation of 
silk and gingham, with such exactness as to defy 
detection, save on close inspection!” The same 
paper states that, at a recent meeting of the paper 
manufacturers, who have again been stimulated 
by the prospect of the extinction of the paper 
duty, “Some extraordinary samples of newly- 
imported Japanese paper were exhibited, one of 
which was of such prodigious strength that the 
material of which it is composed might be manu- 
factured into ropes; and another, which is fit for 
bed-hangings and wearing apparel, so much re- 
sembles stuffs of wool and silk, that it is often 
taken for them.” Thus, like so many others of 
our Western novelties, we see that paper drapery, 
or linen shoddy, as we lately called it, is an 
Eastern invention, and probably not a new one 
at all. There seems to be a prospect, too, of a 
return to the papyrus of ancient Egypt, as one of 
the very best materials for the anticipated great 





extension of the paper manufacture. 
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Free Lectures on Music. —The Gresham 
lectures on music, by professor Edward Taylor, 
will be delivered in the theatre of the college, 
Basinghall-street, on the evenings of Monday, 
Tuesday, and Wednesday next, the 6th, 7th, and 
8th inst., at seven each evening. The lectures will 
be illustrated by a full choir, accompanied by Mr. 
Turle, organist of the Abbey. The doors open at 
half-past six, and the admission is free. 

Costor HotyHgap Harpovr.—It appears from 
the estimates just presented to the House of Com- 
mons that the sum required for the new works at 
Holyhead Harbour in 1861-2 is 65,0007., which 
will leave 667,0007. to be voted in subsequent 
years. The original estimate of the entire cost 
was 808,063/, The total of the estimated cost up 


to the present time is 1,920,000/., on account of 


which 1,188,000/. have been voted from 1845 to 
1860. 

Institution oF Crvm Encryrers.—On April 
23rd, Mr. G. P. Bidder, president, in the chair, the 

per read was on “The National Defences,” by 
Mr. G. P. Bidder, jun., B.A. The author showed 
the importance of the question, by stating that 
during the last eight years 29,000,000/. had been 
expended in the maintenance and reconstruction 
alone of the navy,—about 8,000,000/. representing 
the value of new ships,—besides which 12,000,000 
had been recently voted for the construction of 
military coast defences. 


Ecectro Tetrcrapuic.—At the principal tele- | 


graph stations the state of the weather and the 
direction of the wind throughout the kingdom, at 
ten a.m. daily, are now shown. Ona large map 
of the United Kingdom, hung in the lobbies of the 
stations, a circle, about half an inch in diameter, 
surrounds each seaport and principal city, on the 
circumference of which circle names expressive 
of the different kinds of weather, and also the 
initials of the different points of the compass, 
are printed. Two small watch hands, one red 
and the other white, are inserted in each circle. 


By means of the hands the state of the weather , school, which numbered fifty in the morning and 
and the direction of the wind throughout the | 100in theevening. The boys attending the night- 


country are indicated, and the progress of ships 
known to be on our coast can be pretty accu- 
rately guessed at from day to day. It is expected 
that these maps will come into general use 
amongst persons interested in shipping, who can 
have the hands in the circles regulated by the 
telegraph company every day. The report of 
the Atlantic Telegraph Company states that, in 
the cable recovered and brought home by Captain 
Kell, there was not the slightest symptom of dete- 
rioration or decay in the gutta-percha, It had 





-' that this powder can be sold at half the price of 


LAYING THE FOUNDATION-STONE OF THE 
WELLINGTON CorumN aT LiverProon. — The 
foundation-stone of a column, in honour of the 
late Duke of Wellington, has been laid in Liver- 
pool, by the mayor. The site selected is at the 
top of Islington, and in close proximity to St. 
George’s Hall and the Free Library. The statue 
will be made of bronze, and 12 feet high. 


New Biastixe PowpEr. —Some blasting pow- 
der, made by Mr. Laurence Geoghegan, gunmaker, 
Galway, from tanner’s waste bark, nitrate of soda, 
and sulphur, is spoken of by the Galway Vindi- 
eator. Mr. Samuel U. Roberts, Engineer to the 
| Board of Public Works, under whose superintend- 
‘ence the extensive drainage works in the Galway 
district were carried to completion, says, in a cer- 
| tificate as to Mr. Geoghegan’s powder :—“ In my 
| presence he inserted a small quantity of it (much 

less than would be required of the ordinary blasting 
powder), into a jumper-hole 1 inch in diameter and 
15 inches deep, in a verysolid boulder rock of hard 
granite containing about 30 cubic feet. On being 
ignited in the ordinary manner with a fuze, it 
burst the rock into fragments without making a 
report or causing spawls to fly from it; so that a 
person might safely stand within a short distance 
without incurring danger. Mr. Geoghegan states 





| the ordinary blasting powder. I am of opinion 
| that it is much stronger than that which is now 


_ generally in use for blasting purposes. 


| CLarE-ManketT Raaeep Scnoors.—A public 
| meeting was held at the Vestry House, St. Clement 

Danes, on ‘Tuesday, in aid of the funds of the above 
‘schools. The Earl of Shaftesbury presided. Mr. 

Peters, the secretary, read the report, which stated 
that they had a daily average attendance of 150 for 

the day-school, and 60 for the night-school, which 
| was opened from eight to ten o’clock, forthe benefit 
of those who were occupied during the day in 
earning their living. They had also a Sunday 


school had, deposited in the bank connected with 

it, 64/. 14s. 6d. They had also established a night- 

refuge, at which the applications by homeless 
boys were between seventy and eighty a week. 
The estimated expenditure of the schools and re- 

'fuge for the ensuing year would be 2007, The 
subscriptions and donations during the past year 
had been only 170/., and a debt was now owing 
by the school of nearly 307. The report was 
adopted, and resolutions agreed to, calling on the 
public to support the movement. 


been subjected to a severe electrical test, accord-| Racarp Scwoors.—The ragged school move- 
ing to the Chemical News ; and a comparison be-' ment is one the greatness and importance of 
tween the present state of insulation and the re- | which it is not possible to overrate: our highest 
cords of original tests of the most perfect portions admiration and praise are due to the benevolence 
of the cable when it left the gutta-percha works of the noble mind that suggested, promoted, and 
three years ago, showed that an actual improve- carried it out, with such unexampled success, 
ment had taken place in its condition since it was amidst the most overwhelming difficulties. What 
laid down. Were not the company, then, as we would our ancestors say, if they were to find us 
have before remarked, rather hasty in abandon- | educating with tenderness and care the outcast 
ing the whole line ? 'and forlorn, the desolate, the neglected, and desti- 

Tue Dkinxine-Fountary Movement.—The tute children with whom our cities and towns 
new Victoria Fountain, Old Pye-street, West- abound,—the very lowest grades of society, the 
minster, has been opened. The fountain is erected | ragged, tattered, and filthy urchins, boys and girls, 
in a very poor vicinity, and in front of the Female! who pour forth in swarms from our crowded 
Home of Industry. It consists of a bronze front, | courts, lanes, and alleys, emaciated with disease 
on either side of which are cherubs supporting an | and starvation, blaspheming, swearing, and pilfer- 
arch of flowers, and surmounted by the bust of her | ing all that comes before them,—the companions 
Majesty. The water, which is supplied by the | of the most vicious and depraved? This great 


Chelsea Waterworks Company, and afterwards 
filtered, runs from a bronze lion’s head, in a per- 
petual “slaver,”—not a very pleasant or sightly 
idea, as we have before noted of lion’s head designs 
for drinking fountains; and the waste is carried 
down to a trough underneath, for the use of dogs. 
It has been erected at the joint expense of the 
Working Men’s Committee and the Metropolitan 
Drinking Fountain Association.—A new drink- 
ing fountain, erected by the Bristol Young Men’s 
Christian Total Abstinence Society, near the 
weighing-house at the Clare-street end of the 
Drawbridge, Bristol, has been formally inaugu- 
rated. The fountain, which will now be taken 
charge of by the Local Board of Health, is of cast- 
iron bronzed, and was cast by the Coalbrooke Dale 
Company, from designs furnished by Messrs. Wills, 
Brothers, of London. The ornamental figures are 
in bas-relief. On the upper part are seraphs. On 
the right is represented Moses smiting the rock, 
with an inscription from psalm cv. 47. On the 
other side there is a representation of Hagar giving 
drink to her son Ishmael in the wilderness. The 
waste water is carried through a grating into a dog- 
trough underneath, whence it passes by a waste- 
pipe into the sewer. In front of the dog-trough 
is the inscription, “ Love me, love my dog.” The 
drinkingcups are of enamelled iron, 


movement commends itself to our sympathy at 
all times ; and he whose heart gives no response to 
such a work must be callous indeed to the best 
instincts of our nature, and insensible to the 
strongest appeals of Christianity and philanthropy. 
The advantages which society has reaped from the 
establishment of these schools are so great, that 
new ones are being opened daily all over the 
country. Let us see what has been done in London 
alone. Here are 155 ragged schools and 15 re- 
fuges, with morning, afternoon, and evening" Sab- 
bath schools, and an average attendance of about 
26,400 scholars. There are 146 week-day schools, 
with an average attendance of 15,457. There 
are 200 week-night schools, averaging over 9,400, 
and there are 99 industrial classes, averaging close 
upon 3,750 scholars. There are over 4,300 volun- 
tary teachers, 132 who were formerly scholars in 
ragged schools, and 416 paid teachers. The in- 
come is 29,280/., and the expenses are 29,2527, 
834 boys and 652 girls have been sent to situa- 
tions from these schools. 76 penny banks are 
connected with them, in which 25,637 depositors 
have deposited 8,888/.; and there are 50 clothing 
clubs, to which the scholars and their friends have 
subscribed 592/. These figures speak for them- 
selves. They are facts that require no comment.— 





Workrye-crass Dwetiines At Bristor,— 
We hear, says the local Zimes, that contracts have 
been entered into for the erection, in the parish of 
St. Philip and Jacob Without, of 187 houses, to be 
let at 10/. per annum each. 





For post-office hotel and offices, Park-lane. Messrs. 
J. W.& J. Hay, architects .— 





Barker. ....scescccscccrccrccss 4,018 0 @ 
Roberts .......+. PTT eTETT TT «- 3,965 0 0 
DUTOMNOE  éesccecsduevcecss - 3,749 0 0 
DENN so cb rewey teees vevene vs 3,710 0 0 
Heigh & Co.......5. cooee 3,695 0 0 
RODS 0.c00e cass riccscecerss cs 3,599 0 0 
Holme & Nicol...... ° oseas ee 
Tomkinson & Son (accepted)... 3,535 0 0 





For farm steading, at Thorpe Satchville, in the county 


of Leicester. Mr. R. W. Johnson, architect, Melton 
Mowbray. Quantities supplied :— 
Osborne, Brothers ........+++ ooe 714 0 O 
CH. Swiidine ween tewewgenee wwe G8 80-8 
ROUT seicce svatccacedectens aa ae 
ceded snlb issesvectaae tee aa oe 
Hayes & Barnes (accepted)..... - 593 2 6 


For additions and alterations to Park house, Regent’s 
Park, for Mr. Joseph Blackstone. Mr. Henry J. Lan- 
chester, architect :— 


PED te ccnent vévenceteaweceses #434 0 0 
OOD vninis voters bevens cooeee 410 0 0 
POR oct nc svenee vvees ereceseccce 395 0 0 
DARSIOULY  vecvecdecivcccedcs oe Oy Ce 





For building a pair of semi-detached villa residences, 
in St. Andrew’s-street, Watford, Herts., for Mr. James 
Watkins. Mr. T. Lavender, architect :— 


London Building Company ....#2,126 0 0 
Woodbridge ........ scnviccene 3008 4&4 
Sharpington & Cole ......... - S815 € 6 
PN iiss science veeceetecess 1,900 0 0 
ROE. 6 veicedesv ees seeeens 1,750 0 @ 
PEOREINGADD. 000 cnceecen eeveees - 1,632 2 0 
Welle? & BAGS 2... cccccsecesese 1,627 10 0 





For building two semi-detached houses, at Brownswood 
Park, Stoke Newington. Mr. G, P. Raggett, architect: — 





DAVIES. csc ccves eoasevetsceccse M1,G88 8 © 
CUURWONE Vccdccceeesccece eo 1,600 6 6 
Hatt .ccccoe CVS OS Veer ce sieew'e . 1,649 0 0 
Smith . vccce cee whe keyewe osewee 1,636 0 0 
BOWS scsi crecncedsnes. os cquees 1,555 0 0 
ME ec chvseedtiseweubenis ess 1,482 0 0 
Sharpington & Cole .......... 1,477 0 0 
James & Ashton ..... oceevores 1,412 0 0 





For building a savings’ bank, on the Terrace, Camber- 
well. Mr. J. J. Laforest, architect :— 








PAR s cwwcccesieverws sovveesevs ve £970 0 06 
Hursey . 924 0 0 
Sawyer .....04.. eos OFF @ 0 
Serr vos eee 8 
Crawley......+ toeswe Wee Wovenues 890 0 0 
TROMGSUE. wes viewer ceeeeviiess 824 0 0 
SURI 3 i chk's penecennaunveseconeta 799 0 0 
Sharpington & Cole ...... evenne 783 0 O 
For building Ladbrooke Chapel, Notting-hill. Mr, 
Searle, architect :— 

MOONE cicccocaredsccesescsen beet & 4 
POGUES once ssve'c cvs 6s cbnvcevees 4,8)3 0 0 
Turner & Sons.... 0° 

MIMOE occcvscccevee o @ 
HOward oo ceccceccceses 0 0 
OS Sciscccicesosccoerecedss 0 0 
MEE. evcivveesvecveeee vtessvew 60 
Brown..... eevee does 0°06 
Keys & Head ......seceeenees 00 
ROMMGBOON. ccc cceetscccveccess 0 0 








For building a house, in Duke-street, Piccadilly. Mr. 
A. Cates, architect :— 





Jackson & Shaw 0 0 
Wood 2+ svc essen 0 0 
TE Siva doves esses 0 0 
Duncanson & Co. ..... 0 0 

MM ceesoes buss cures veeteese 0 0 
Brown....... Ose veseworeccsoee 0 0 
T°ARBON 2. ccccvecs covece vecewe 2,094 0 0 
Macey .ccosce vow vineereee este 2,069 0 0 
POUIBREL cocncccsccccssesssss EO 8 8 
TrOlOpe....cceccvcccescccess 1,983 0 0 





For foundations of church and presbytery, being Con- 
tract No. 1 for new Catholic church, Bath. Mr. Chas. F, 
Hansom, architect, Clifton :— 


Hill cess 
Bladwell & Ambrose (accepted) 1,048 0 0 





For the repairs and restorations of the tower, transepts, 
and north aisle of chancel, of the Brecon Privry Church. 
Mr. G. G, Scott, architect. Quantities not furnished :— 





Pearson & Son ......0se0s00- £3,306 0 0 
Griffiths & Son.......... vee 2,790 0 0 
Raddie & Thompson .......... 2,520 0 0 
James & Price® ...0cecnccee cos SQ 6 8 





For the restoration of the chancel of Brecon Priory 
Church :— 


Pearson & Son.....e.+s voeces S340 8 S 
Raddle & Thompson .......... 1,900 09 0 
Griffiths & Son....... éveveveve 1,870 0 0 
FANGS BPN 06 ce viccevicsens . 1,668 6 0 





For the erection of new buildings for the North Cheshire 
Herald newspaper printing-office, and binding and sta- 
tionery works, stock-room, &c., for Mr. George Booth, 
Hyde, near Manchester. Mr. Joseph Lindley, architect, 
Ashton-under-Lyne. Quantities supplied :— 

Robinson & Sons ..............€354 0 9 

















St. James’s Magazine, 


Fairbrother .....sccccccseese “a ae SF 
Green (accepted)...........008 «« S79 0 © 
For Plumbing and Glazing ditts. 
Beech....... karte toe cian a 41 0 0 
WOE vccvdivucsecccevvcccscsecs 8 8 2 
Sidebotham (accepted) ...... wi MHS 
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